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Neglected Ally 


RANCE has been allowed to drift into a position 
from which it must be speedily rescued. The popula- 
tion of Paris and of many other towns is shivering for 
lack of coal; during the first week of this month daily 
deliveries to Paris averaged little more than 10,000 metric 
tons, a mere fraction of normal requirements and barely 
enough to meet the urgent need of hospitals, schools and 
essential public services. Warm clothing, blankets and 
stout boots and shoes are virtually unobtainable. Food 
rations are quite inadequate ; for example, this month 
there is a daily ration of 13 ounces of bread, a weekly 
ration of 64-9 ounces of meat and 3 ounce of cheese, 
and a monthly ration of 18 ounces of sugar and of 
9 ounces of fats, including edible oils. There is no 
guarantee.that even these meagre rations can be supplied, 
and there is a serious shortage of milk for children and 
expectant mothers. Certain medical supplies are difficult 
to come by. True, there is a flourishing black market, 
but the fantastic prices of this market—3o0s. or more for 
a pound of butter, £75 for an overcoat, and {40 for a 
ton of coal—indicate that comfort is the undeserved 
Privilege of a few. 
French industries are languishing for lack of coal and 
raw materials. The output of steel and paper is barely 


a tenth of what it was in 1938. Many other industries 
are down to a third of their production in the pre-war 
year ; the textile trades have virtually exhausted their 
stocks. The output of coal is barely three-quarters of the 
pre-war figure ; but, in view of the lack of imports, total 
supplies are down to less than half. Moreover, France 
is making a heavy contribution to military requirements 
from its meagre coal supplies. The supply of electricity 
from water power—the main source—was well main- - 
tained in December, but not in the early part of January, 
when unfavourable weather conditions interfered with 
operations. Thus, the evil of unemployment—in Paris 
alone some 400,000 persons are unemployed—has been 
added to the hardsnips caused by the lack of heat, food 
and clothing in the industrial centres of France. 

Again, there are no adequate opportunities for patriotic 
men and women—and these constitute the vast majority 
—who are anxious to contribute their part to the war 
effort of the United Nations, Men anxious to join the 
Forces or do war work have to be told that there is 
nothing for them to do. Women are no less keen on doing 
their bit. Between ten and fifteen per cent of the hundreds 
of young women who are daily visiting the exhibition now 
open in Paris of photographs depicting the various kinds 
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66 
of war work done by women in this coumtry express the 
wish to be enrolled. 

Hitherto, these hardships and difficulties have been 
borne in good: humour. Complaints have been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Members of the Government, 
too, have shown a praiseworthy degree of restraint. But 
there is a limit to French patience. And that limit is in 
sight. If there is no visible improvement in the material 
conditions of life, if unemployment continues to increase, 
and if there are no adequate opportunities to serve in 
the common cause, there will be a sense of frustration 
and a feeling of being neglected. Faced with a growing 
volume of discontent, the Government’s position might 
be weakened ; it will have to explain, and, inevitably, it 
will tend to divert the public anger to the Allies and 
blame them for all the difficulties, It is clearly in the 
common interest that France should not become the neg- 
lected Ally. 


* 


The exceptional material and moral difficulties of 
France cannot wholly or even mainly be laid at the Allies’ 
door. But they are in a large measure due to the assump- 
tion made by the military experts last summer and 
autumn that the war against Germany would be over 
before Christmas. On the basis of this assumption, Allied 
policy was sound. It was logical to concentrate entirely 
on the war, even if this meant temporary hardship for 
the civilian population of France; nor was there any 
case for training a large French army. But the assump- 
tion has proved to be wrong; even if there are good 
reasons for the hope that the war may be over in a few 
months, such hopes should not be allowed to form the 
basis of Allied policy towards France. It would be far 
wiser to err on the side of pessimism and to base policy on 
the assumption that the war will continue until the latter 
part of this year. 

Such an assumption would inevitably involve a com- 
plete reversal of policy towards France. It would be in 
the common interest to absorb France more fully into 
the combined war effort, to bring her as an equal partner 
into the work of the Combined Board of Great Britain and 
the United States, on the military as well as on the 
economic sides, If th> principle of equality were accepted, 
France would play her full part; not only in the formula- 
tion of strategy, but also in the allocation of resources. 
But such a decision could only be taken at the highest 
level, that is by Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt. 
Even if this would not immediately solve France’s material 
and moral difficulties, it would go a long way towards 
avoiding the danger of unrest that is inherent in the 
present policy ; and it would undoubtedly contribute to 
the common cause. 


Promise of 


HE speech delivered to the United States Senate last 
week by Senator Vandenberg is a political event of 
some importance, which deserves close attention in many 
countries other than the United States itself. Senator 
Vandenberg is an elder statesman of the Republican 
Party, and of the greatest influence in its counsels. His 
attitude in the early months of the war has often been 
described as “isolationist.” The description, however, 
may be misleading. Senator Vandenberg showed none 
of the frenetic and masochistic isolationism of a Nye or 
a Lindbergh ; he was rather of the company that needed 
to be convinced that the United States had more to win 
than to lose by pouring its blood and treasure into an 
open war. There is every indication that the Senator’s 
conviction, by the events that culminated in the attack 
on Pearl Harbour, has been genuine and that his present 
advocacy of international collaboration is as sincere, even 
- > is also as moderate and cautious, as his former atti- 
ude, 
It is an axiom that American forei li 
settled without the active consent of both aici 
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But even if the principle of equality were accepted, 
it would still be necessary to take speedy measures to 
solve the immediate difficulties created by the shortage 
of consumer goods and raw materials, and by the rg 
in unemployment. These, as has often been stated, are 
largely a matter of transport, that is, of shipping as well 
as of inland communications. France’s shipping tonnage 
is now less than a third of its former total of 3,000,000 gros, 
tons; and three-qaurters of this reduced fleet—includ- 
ing all the best snips—are in the Allied shipping poo! 
in whose allocation France has no voice. The number o/ 
locomotives and goods wagons is barely two-fifths of its 
pre-war total, and of the reduced volume of rolling stock 
a large proportion is used for military purposes. The 
number of lorries and vans has been reduced to half the 
pre-war total of 480,000 units, and many of them are 
in barely serviceable ccndition. 

There can, of course, be no question of a sudden and 
large increase in supplies to France. The French public 
fully recognises the prior claims of the war. All that 
they expect is a steadily rising volume of supplies. This 
need not involve any change in high strategy for any 
wholesale withdrawal of ships from the Pacific, for 
example. The ships that are needed could be found by 
a temporary reduction of imports by the United States 
and by this country of commodities of which substantial 
stocks have been accumulated or of which civilian con- 
sumption is still at high levels. But since imports into 
Great Britain have already been cut to the bone and as 
its stocks are less plentiful than those of America, the 
United States could reasonably be called upon to make the 
bigger contribution. But if Great Britain can contribute 
only pence to America’s pounds, that is no argument fo: 
waiting upon American action. The British pence should 
go at once. 

The need for easing the material difficulties of France 
—and of other liberated countries—has been recognised 
by Great Britain and the United States, The announcemen‘ 
in Washington on Monday that Mr Stettinius, US Secre- 
tary of State, and Mr Richard Law, British Minister of 
State, had agreed on “ interim measures ” for the increase 
of supplies to liberated Europe suggests that both countries 
are alive to the problem. Again, cabled reports from 
Washington give rise to the hope that the revised French 
import plan, drawn up in consultation by M. Jean 
Monnet, by Shaef, and by British and American Govern- 
ment Officials, may at last be put into operation, Finally, 
the decision of the Provisional French Government to 
call to the colours certain age groups—no doubt based 
on promises of American military equipment—has done 
something towards the avoidance of a sense of frustra- 
tion. The emphasis should now be on speeed—and on 
graciousness—of performance. 


Disarmament 


One of the things that went wrong after 1919—indeed, 
in the-ultimate analysis, the chief thing that went wrong— 
was that the settlement of Versailles was presented as 
the exclusive handiwork of the Democratic Party and, 
on those grounds, assailed by the Republicans. President 
Roosevelt has shown by many signs that he means to 
avoid this mistake. Any pronouncement by a Republican 
of Senator Vandenberg’s eminence is, therefore, of 
interest. It helps to indicate how far the Republicans 
will go, and that, in its turn, helps to show how far the 
United States will go. 

The pith of Senator Vandenberg’s speech was a pro- 
posal that, irrespective of the fate of the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals for the machinery of an international organisa- 
tion, the United States should enter into a “hard and 
fast” commitment with its present allies for the specific 
purpose of preventing any breach, by either Germany 
or Japan, of the disarmament that is to be enforced 
upon them when they have finally lost the war. The 
Senator further proposed that, in the execution of 
such an alliance, the President for the time being should 
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be specifically exempted from any obligation to obtain 
Congressional sanction in advance. He should be as free 
to implement the agreed policy of enforcing German and 
Japanese disarmament as he is now free, in wartime, to 
carry out the strategic plans he forms as Commander-in- 
Chief. For a Republican Senator during a Democratic 
Presidency, this is a large concession. 


* 


The Vandenberg proposal is of importance for two 
separate reasons. In the first place, this-is one of the 
very first specific pronouncements that have been made 
by any practical American politician of standing about 
future American foreign policy. Hitherto, virtually all 
the discussion, which has been mountainous in volume, 
has related to the constitution of the future international 
authority, the document that is to replace the Covenant 
of the League. On the side of the Administration, this 
concern with machinery, as distinct from the policies 
for which the machinery is to be used, has been virtually 
exclusive. All attempts to draw a statement of policy 
from Mr Cordell Hull during his tenure of the Secre- 
taryship of State could produce nothing more than a 
collection of almost painfully empty generalities. Mr 
Stettinius has contributed, since his accession, only the 
negative point that the United States will not guarantee 
any European frontiers (including, presumably, the 
British). The silence on policy has been so complete that 
Mr Roosevelt’s recent statement that 


We cannot and will not shrink from the political 
responsibilities which follow in the wake of battle 


could be greeted as an advance on what had gone before. 

It is not even quite certain, in spite of the educative 
efforts of a number of publicists and newspapers, whether 
some of the Democratic leaders appreciate that there is 
any difference between the constitution of a Security 
Council and the policy it is to pursue. Senator Connally, 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, reacted 
to Senator Vandenberg’s proposal.as if it were an alterna- 
tive to the Dumbarton Oaks plan and were being set up 
in rivalry to it. The development of any such rivalry 
would be a great tragedy. The two are, of course, quite 
separate and distinct proposals on different planes of 
action. It would be possible to have a fully constituted 
Security Council without its members having any idea 
of the policies for which they were to cast their elaborately 
calculated votes when it met. Or if the Great Powers 
were at one on their ideas of the policy to be pursued, 
it could be put into effect without there being any special 
machinery at all other than the ordinary diplomatic 
channels. Or thirdly, and best of all, there could be 
both a Security Council and a policy for it to apply. 
Unless this distinction between machinery and policy 
can be clearly grasped, and firm agreement can be 
secured under both heads, there is little better prospect 
of an enduring peace than there was with the League 
of Nations. , 

The second point of importance in Senator Vanden- 
berg S initiative, and the one that deserves the closest 
attention in Great Britain, lies in the nature of the policy 
it proposes. The senator did not make it explicit that, in 
Proposing an alliance to enforce disarmament, he was 
tuling out the possibility of an alliance to do anything 
more. But this is fairly clearly implicit, especially when it 
is taken with Mr Stettinius’s refusal, almost unanimously 
applauded ‘in America, to guarantee any frontiers. It is a 
long and a difficult journey from a speech, however well 
applauded (and Senator Vandenberg’s speech has drawn 
very wide praise in America), to an enacted commitment, 
and those who are familiar with the present state of Ameri- 
can politics would not be prepared to lay any large wagers 
on the Vandenberg proposal taking final shape. The odds 
must be regarded as being heavily against anything more 
far-reaching being accepted. In effect, what the Vanden- 

Tg speech and its reception mean is that there is a fair 
chance of the full weight of American strength being 
committed to the automatic enforcement of German and 
Japanese disarmament, but that there is much less chance 
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of any American promises to support any other policies 
upon which the present Allies may enter. 

Indeed, the argument goes further, partly in explicit 
terms and partly by necessary implication. Not only 
would an American commitment to enforce the disarma- 
ment of Germany and Japan carry with it no implied 
support for other policies, it would be likely to be 
weakened and conceivably even withdrawn if some other 
policies were developed. Sénator Vandenberg made it 
clear that, in his view, the adoption of his proposal would 
render unnecessary such examples of “unilateral or 
bilateral” action as the “ partition of Poland” and the 
Anglo-Soviet and Franco-Soviet treaties. This line of 
argument obviously could not be carried to the extreme 
of requiring the other Powers to accept an American 
guarantee of permanent German and Japanese disarma- 
ment as being the sum total of what was necessary to 
guarantee peace. But every contract entered into by the 
United States—or by any other country where there is 
popular control of foreign affairs—inevitably has an 
unspoken proviso about the good behaviour of the other 
parties, who must take this into account in making their 
own calculations. They would probably be wise in assum- 
ing that policies which, however much they might offend 
the perfectionists at the start, nevertheless worked out 
over the years to the manifest advantage of world peace, 


would not be held by American opinion to be in- , 


compatible with the prompt implementation of a guaran- 
tee of disarmament. A good-neighbourly association of the 
Western European states would, it might be hoped, be 
one such policy. But policies which will lead over the 
years to a continued volume of rancorous controversy 
and which, when passions are stilled, will arouse honest 
doubts in reasonable men about the justice of the Allied 
action, will have a disastrous effect on the willingness of 
the Americans (and, let it be said in all frankness, of 
other democratic peoples) to honour their pledges with 
any promptness or enthusiasm. 

Such are, beyond question, any annexations to other 
countries of undeniably German lands, any forced expul- 
sions of German populations, any partitioning of the 
German homeland, and the imposition of any economic 
disabilities which have the effect of permanently lowering 
the German standard of living. A limited and short 
period of penalties imposed on the German people is 
a different matter ; they will not arouse controversy, save 
of a historical kind, in 1960. Enforced and unilateral 
disarmament, such as Senator Vandenberg is now pro- 
posing to support, will also pass the test, since there will 
probably be few American or British voices, even in 1960, 
to question its necessity or justice. But other policies that 


‘are both penal and permanent will raise controversy and 


breed doubts and disunity. They will provide admirable 
arguments for all the lazy, the irresolute and the wishful 
thinkers who want to slough off the heavy burdens of 
enforcement. The fact that some American political 
leaders, notably, Mr Morgenthau, have identified them- 
selves with proposals for the savage repression of Ger- 
many should not be allowed to mislead. These proposals 
carried with them no promise of firm commitments by 
the United States to enforce them; and if any such 
promise were made by the Administration it would be cer- 
tain to be repudiated by Congress. To indulge in righteous 
anger is one thing ; but to make hard and fast promises 
of heavy contributions for years to come is quite another. 

To those who can see present events in an historical 
context, the Vandenberg speech should be taken both 
as a promise and as a warning. It is a promise in that 
it suggests the possibility of the United States under- 
taking specific commitments much beyond anything that 
has ever been done in the past. It is a warning in that 
it puts a condition of moderation upon the offer. If a 
moderate and permanently maintainable settlement were 
avainst the interests of the other Allies, an attempt to 
impose it as the price for an American guarantee of 
German and Japanese disarmament would be properly 
resented. But since such a settlement is manifestly in 
line with what British policy always has been and soon 
will be again, such re‘nforcemient from America should 
be something for which full gratitude can be expressed. 
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Domestic Service 


EFORE the war the “ servant problem” was an un- 

fang source of music-hall humour. Quips about 
the imconstancy and fiery imdepenaence of a new 
generation of servants—in much better taste than the 
wordy parlour-maid anecdotes so popular w.th the Vic- 
torians and Edwardians—drew auenton to a ser.ous dislo- 
cation in the supply and demand of domestic service. 
The probiem was a new one. In the nineteenth century 
the supply of servants had always exceeded the demand 
for them. ‘I hey were cheap and their status was low. 

In the years between the two world wars certain forces 
tended to preserve the status quo. The reduction in the 
size of the average family, part:cularly in the size <f the 
average well-to-do family, inevitably reduced the demand 
for domestic servants. The electrification of houses and 


the deveiopment and mass-production of labour-saving 
“devices tended, similarly, to depress the market for domes- 


tic service. But these developments were more than 
neutralised by contemporary changes directed towards 
a more equal distribution of the national income. The real 
wages of the poor improved ; the rich were taxed more 
heavily ; and the social consciousness of the nation became 


‘more acute. Though the number ‘of wealthy families 


gradually declined, the number of professional and sala- 
ried workers steadily increased. By 1939 there were fewer 
families that could afford to employ more than one 
servant, but more families than ever before anxious to 
engage a part-time hel» or a maid-of-all-work. The demand 
for domestic workers (a more accurate name than “ ser- 
vants”) has almost certainly increased during the past 
thirty years. 

The supply, on the other hand, has decreased very 
markedly. Domestic service is a blind-alley occupation, 
poorly paid, unorganised and often tedious and uncon- 
genial. The modern girl of working-class origin finds 
work in a shop, office or factory a much more attractive 
proposition than work in someone e’se’s home. 

This reaction is in itself a sign of social progress. But 
the reaction itself does not eliminate the problem. Domes- 
tic service is essential in peace as in war. It is uneconomic 
only when it is abused—when it allows employers to live 
in parasitical idleness. A worker who, by performing the 
daily round and common task of others, sets them free for 
valuable enterorise is a key-worker with an important réle 
in soc‘ety. Domestic service is essential, too, when it 
ministers to the needs of the sick, the aged, the incapaci- 
tated and the overworked. It has a very necessary function 
in the division-of-labour system on which the economic 
life of the community is based. 

The history of domestic service during the war is worth 
recording. In 1940 the supply of domestic workers prac- 
tically disappeared. There were complaints from mothers 
of large families, invalids and elderly people, but their 
problems seemed insignificant among the major problems 
of mobilisation for total war. The conscription of women 
and the absorption of many into part-time work (by the 
middle of 1944 900,000 were engaged on part-time work 
in industry and 300,000 in part-time civil defence) 
brought hore to a larger part of the population than 
ever before the fact that domestic work is an important 
and difficult occupation. 

As the war progressed, the shortage of domestic workers 
among the civilian population spread to the hospitals and 
became so acute that it could not be ignored by Parlia- 
ment or the press. The Hetherington Committee was 
appointed to consider the question of wages in hospitals 
and similar institutions, and after its recommendations for 
national minimum rates had been accepted in November. 
1943, the Ministry cf Labour was able to direct women 
to such work, The same. month, two typical examples of 
shortages were cited in the House of Commons. At the 
Harefield Sanatorium, with a patient and staff population 
of over 1,400, the kitchen staff consisted of an assistant 
cook and three daily women. At the Hillingdon General 


Hospital the domestic staff were 40 below establishment. 
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Nurses everywhere were having to do domestic work in 
addition to tue.r nursing. Many institutions were closed 
down. 

A year later, another storm broke out, Mr. Bevin’s 
statement on the staffing of hospitals—by th-s time more 
London hospita!s had been compelled to reduce their beds 
—showed thatthe supply of domest.c workers had been 
further disrupted by tne flying-bomb attacks and the 
imperative need to provide hostel accommodation for 
bombed-out c:vilians and the army of repair workers, 
He promised a speedy return to normal condit:ons, but 
hinted that the voluntary hospitals could he p themselves 
by improving their personnel management and their 
methods of staffing. These he described as antiquated. 

Mr Bevin’s criticism was important, for the retorts 
which it drew from the London hospita‘s reveal the crux 
of the domestic service problem. The hospitals complained 
that the Ministry sent them unsuitable people who either 
could not, or would not, do the work. A matron said that 
no member of her domestic staff had sufficient intelligence 
to use an e‘ectric scrubbing machine. The secretary of 
another hospital declared that their applicants began by 
saying that they could not do any scrubbing and did not 
want to do heavy polishing. It was said that recruits to 
the service were vf two classes—those who could do 
the work and mental defectives. The former invariably left 
after a few days. 

For many years now, in Britain, the belief has persisted 
that domestic work can be done by people who are too 
dull-minded to do anything else. The mistake has 
had unfortunate results. The cumulative effects of the 
war have greatly increased the demand for domestic 
workers in hostels and hospitals, but the employment 
exchanges have no classification to guide them in the 
task of direction. , 


* 


It may be thought that with the return of a free market 
after the war the domestic service prob.em will disappear. 
Given some form of organisation there is no doubt that 
the bargaining power of domestic workers should be strong 
enough to ensure considerable improvement in their work- 
ing conditions and remuneration, for they will enjoy a 
sellers’ market for several years at least. But this is only 
one part of the problem. From the point of view of the 
nation as a whole it is essential that man-power and 
woman-power should be disposed so that the productivity 
of each unit is at its maximum. During the war women 
have made a notable contribution to the war effort. 
Indeed, nothing has been more remarkab!e and _ praise- 
worthy than the smooth and efficient way in which Britain’s 
“hidden reserve” of labour has been mobilised and set 
to productive work. . 

That the harnessing of this extra power has been possible 
is due very largely to the communal sharing of domestic 
responsibilities, Canteens, créches and schools have relieved 
the housewife of many duties. There has been, too, a 
welcome improvement in the domesticity of males. Even 
so, war work has put a very great strain on all married 
women—a hardship that could not be tolerated under 
conditions of peace. It is very necessary, therefore, that 
everything possible should be done to reduce the burden 
of domestic work for as many women as possible. 

There are three parts to the solution, First, domestic 
work itself should be reduced and lightened. This can be 
effected by improvements in the design and lay-out of 
houses, by progress in electrification, by the multiplica- 
tion and widespread adoption of labour-saving devices, 
and by the extension of communal services. Secondly, there 
should be a new attitude, within the family unit, to the 
duties of household management. It is surely time that 
the Victorian male’s selfish conception of the division of 
domestic labour was superseded by an arrangement more 
eaualitarian, The new attitude develops very slowly. Suit- 
able propaganda might produce some acceleration. 
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Thirdly, and perhaps most important, it is necessary 
to reform the conditions of paid domestic service. The 


‘service will not attract the necessary recruits of the right 


type until people can be persuaded that it is a worth- 
while occupation with satisfactory status, opportunities 
for advancement and reasonable security. In the pre-war 
years young women and girls would take almost any job 
in preference to that of a domestic worker. The primary 
reason was not the low standard of remuneration or the 
feared lack of freedom—though both were contributory— 
but the belief that to become a “ servant” was to take a 
definite step downwards in the social scale. 

Those who argue that the fault has been with one side 
or the other—with the employer or the worker—are a hin- 
drance to any improvement. There are no common stan- 
dards, at least none is known, on which to base generalisa- 
tions. It has been suggested that a Domestic Worker’s 
Charter is needed—to regulate conditions of employment 
and the machinery of their implementation. Such a charter 
would prescribe reasonable hours of work, minimum rates 
of pay, definite holidays and standards of accommodation. 
But in an occupation where so many of the standards are 
subjective, and which is dispersed into so many of the 
smallest units, there would be formidable difficulties to 
either in defining or in conferring such a charter. An 
employer could observe all the formal stipulations and 
still be a poor employer. And a fully certificated worker, 
with the wrong personality, could be more nuisance than 
help in an ordinary home. 

Yet it remains true that the suitable training of recruits 


~ Selection 


2 great weakness of the present method of selecting 
pupils for secondary or higher education is that it 
is highly competitive. The present secondary school 
curriculum is certainly not suitable for all children, and 
perhaps not even for the majority of children ; but the 
great social advantages which such schooling confers and 
the lack of suitable alternatives has produced a scramble 
for the few free places in secondary schools. The entry 
examination to secondary schools takes place at the age 
of 11. Selection at 11 would be far too early even to 
decide finally what type of further education a pupil 
should receive. But at present the system, as the Director 
of Education for Hertfordshire has recently written, is 
“catastrophic,” in the sense that 
a child’s whole future education (and consequently future 
career) is decided on the way he or she answers a certain 
number of relatively simple questions in the basic sub- 
jects On one spring mofning.* 
It is small wonder that the elementary school curriculum 
is governed by the entry examination to be taken at II. 
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could do much towards raising the standard of domestic 
Service. It should be possible to devise courses of instruc- 
tion that would prepare workers for advancement to higher 
posts in hostels, hotels, hospitals, and holiday camps. Sub- 
jects not always associated with domestic work, such as 
child care, gardening, motoring, might be included in 
such courses. Many Government training centres 
will be maintained after the war. They shouid provide 
opportunities for young people to prepare for respectable 
careers in domestic service and those attaining a prescribed 
standard of efficiency should be awarded diplomas guaran- 
teeing them the minimum wage. 

In the past central and local government authorities and 
private profit-making and non profit-making bodies have 
all had some share in the piecemeal organisat:on of domes- 
tic service. Their efforts have been uncoordinated and 
tentative. A comprehensive plan should be now evolved to 
cover the domestic service needs of the whole country. For 
most occupations there is fairly adequate statistical material 
on which to base schemes of reconstruction. For domestic 
service there is none ; and the planning now needed— 
which must aim, in the first place, at the readjustment of 
supply and demand—must be done almost entirely in the 

ark. 

The Ministry of Labour is even now considering a plan 
by Miss Violet Markham for raising the status of domestic 
workers and organising the service. It would be well if 
the scheme could be published so that the problem, which 
has been submerged for so long, should be brought into 
the full light of public discussion. 


of Pupils 


But the secondary school curriculum is similarly deter- 
mined by the School Certificate or matriculation examina- 
tion to be taken at 16, which acts not merely as a quali- 
fying test for University entrance but as a valuable aid 
in gaining suitable employment. Thus the present system 
of education is governed by two examinations, one of 
which is highly competitive and the other very difficult 
to many pupils because of the wide range of subjects in 
which proficiency is required. The resulting forcing and 
coaching of pupils, the strain on pupils and teachers, and 
the restriction of the curriculum to examination needs, 
are well-known facts. 

The revulsion against this examination system led 
the Norwood committee to urge its complete rejection. 
The committee proposed that children should be given 





*“ Willingly to School.” By John Newsom (SCM Press Ltd. 
96 pages. 2s. 6d.). Mr Newsom’s book stands out among 
works on education as much for its sprightly avoidance of the 
usual sermonical vocabulary as it does for its sound common 
sense. 
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an appropriate type of secondary education in accordance 
with the records of their teachers and the wishes of their 
parents, supplemented, if necessary, by intelligence or 
other tests. The School Certificate should do no more 
than indicate the pupil’s standard in each individual 
subject. Eventually, it should be abolished altogether and 
be replaced by an internal school-leaving examination, set 
and marked by the pupil’s own teachers. Pupils and 
teachers would thus be released from any slavery to 
external examinations in either primary or secondary 
education. Both would be set free to follow their natural 
bent instead of being forced into a mould. Pupils would 
be relieved of the intolerable strain of competing in 
examinations in which large numbers are unsuccessful ; 
and teachers would be able to experiment with their own 
methods and curricula. As the Norwood report puts it 


The time has come when the teaching profession 
should have the chance to shoulder its own responsi- 
bilities and thereby gain its freedom and enhance its 
prestige. 


e 


The picture painted by the Norwood report is in many 
ways ideal. It envisages a world in which secondary edu- 
cation is provided for all in accordance with their needs 
and abilities and without the strain and limitations of 
competitive examination ; or in other words it takes as 
its starting point the equality of secondary education 
which it is the aim of the Education Act of 1944 to create. 
But it is just this assumption which is at the least pre- 
mature. The new Act promises, in due course, to all alike 
a full secondary schooling up to the age of 16, followed 
by compulsory part-time education up to 18. This will 
end the present intolerable system under which secondary 
education with all its great advantages, is available only 
to those who can pay for it and to the small minority of 
elementary pupils—less than 10 per cent—who are 
awarded it on merit. But the mere extension of secondary 
education to all will not have the effect of making all types 
of secondary school equally sought after. On the contrary 
it may have the initial effect of heightening the already 
intense competition for what are regarded as the “ best ” 
schools ; for the argument may run that, since it will be 
compulsory to stay at school until the age of 16, it is all 
the more important to employ the time profitably. Thus 
any differences in the standards reached by the different 
types of school may be accentuated ; and few can doubt 
that there will in practice be very great differences in 
standard for at any rate a long time. 

During a period of great shortage of teachers and equip- 
ment, secondary education will have to be provided for 
the nine-tenths of children who at present attend only 
“senior” schools. Many new buildings will be needed 
most urgently in the case of those “senior” schools 
which are still housed jointly with elementary schools. 
The most difficult task will be to find and train enough 
good teachers to go round. Even when initial difficulties 
have been overcome, the new secondary schools, what- 
ever they are termed and whatever their curricula, will 
certainly not enjoy parity of esteem with existing ones 
unless their staff, accommodation and management are 
equally good—and even then there may be fences of 
social preference to surmount. This is the goal which 
should be tirelessly and urgently worked for. Only through 
its realisation can each child be given the fairest educa- 
tional start in life of which he is capable. But the process 
will ineyitably be very slow. The standards set by exist- 
ing grammar schools are very high and it will be hard 
work to catch them up. The prestige and opportunities 
associated with them will perhaps linger still longer. 

The Norwood recommendations ignore these facts. In 
attacking the examination system, they mistake the 
symptom for the disease. The disease is in fact the limited 
amount of first-rate secondary and higher education 
available, which must inevitably give rise to fierce 
competition. External examinations are not a useless and 
out-dated nuisance like the human appendix but a fairer 
way of deciding such competition than any other that 
se yet been suggested. The crucial external examina- 
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tions taken at 11 and 16 are conducted with great skill 
and impartiality by impersonal boards, who are well aware 
of the danger of pupils passing by means of artificial 
coaching or “forcing.” The alternative method of selec- 
tion by means of teachers’ reports and parents’ wishes is 
both unworkable and unfair where there is any com- 
petition. Even if teachers’ reports were presented in 
standardised form and were accepted as reliable, it 
would be impossible to judge fairly between pupils in 
different schools because of the different standards 
and outlook obtaining. The solution of making the 
Ministry of Education’s inspectors responsible for the 
co-ordination of teachers’ reports would be clumsy and 
would still leave the decision on a personal plane. Parents’ 
wishes are still more unreliable and even in some cases, 
unfair to their children. A valuable report by a sub- 
committee of the Essex Education Committee finds that 


for every 200 children there are at least seven able to 
profit from higher (e.g. secondary) education who are 
withheld by their parents from taking the entrance test. 


Such reluctance is of course dictated by economic 
circumstances, but in any case the aim of democratic 
education must be to give each pupil the education he 
himself deserves and wishes. The same report states that 
out of 306 elementary school heads who were questioned, 
218 gave unqualified and 78 qualified approval to the 
examination system, while with few exceptions the 
secondary heads also 


prefer the present examination system to any combina- 
tion of intelligence tests and school records. 


This is striking confirmation of the necessity of external 
examinations from the very people who are most affected 
by their demands and inconveniences. 


* 


It is not suggested that present external examinations 
could not be improved. Their tendency to restrict the 
freedom of both teachers and pupils by dictating the 
whole syllabus, thus leaving little time for non-relevant 
subjects, could be reduced by broadening the scope and 
increasing the number of individual subjects. Schools 
could be left much freer to compose their own 
curricula, without removing the safeguard of an objective 
external test of the standard reached in the subjects 
chosen—a test which is valuable for the comparison it 
draws between schools as well as between pupils. An 
increasing use should certainly be made of school records, 
which should be standardised as far as possible, and also 
of personal interviews and carefully framed intelligence 
tests. But it must be repeated that school records can 
only replace external examinations as a method of selec- 
tion very gradually as the gap between the “ worst ” and 
the “ best” secondary education narrows. 

The present selection of pupils made at the age of 11 
is virtually irreversible, apart from the opportunity for a 
small number of “senior” school pupils to transfer to 
secondary schools at the age of 13. When the school- 
leaving age is raised to 16, this selection will still have 
to be made at 11 or not much more. Since so much depends 
for each child upon this selection, it is vital that there 
should be adequate opportunities for the transfer of pupils 
between different types of secondary school. It is, anyhow, 
impossible to decide finally at such an early age for what 
type of secondary education a child is best suited. Many 
“late developers ’ only show their ab‘lity later than 11 or 
even 13, and any method of selection inevitably produces 
a proportion of misfits—for instance, grammar-school 
pupils who would be happier at a junior technical school. 

ere are, however, great difficulties in the way of frequent 
transfers. One is the loyalty of the pupil to his existing 
school and perhaps his teachers’ reluctance to lose him ; 
another is the reluctance of teachers and parents to sanction 
transfer to any type of school that carries less prestige ; 
and others are the technical difficulties and psychological 
upsets involved in such movements. One possible solution 
to these difficulties lies in the development of “ multi- 
lateral ” schools, in which all types of secondary educa- 
tion would be carried on side by side and in which 
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transfer from one branch to another could be easily and 
smoothly effected by the decision of the teachers con- 


cerned. ‘There are of course many other arguments for . 


and against multilateral schools which cannot be discussed 
here ; but the task of fitting the appropriate educational 
cap on each child points straight in their direction. 

To bring all types of secondary education to a common 
and high level must be a major aim of educational pro- 
gress in the next few decades. But no one should under- 
estimate the width of the gulf that lies at present between, 
for instance, the grammar school and the “ senior ” school 
from which in practice the new “modern” school must 
initially evolve. The selection of pupils for different types 


NOTES OF 


Russia Strikes 


With the launching of a sevenfold Russian offensive 
in Poland, Germany is facing the supreme crisis of the 
war, a crisis in some respects even more threatening than 
the collapse last September of the German defences in the 
West. The Russians have before them the open Polish and 
German plain with no Siegfried Line to cover the German 
frontier. The Russian armies, whose thrusts have been 
timed and co-ordinated with clockwork precision, are not 
likely to outrun their supplies and communication lines for 
some cons'derable time. The Soviet High Command has 
certainly used the long lull on the Polish front to build up 
a tremendous striking power with vast reserves behind it. 
The Russians are also reaping the harvest of the Hungarian 
campaign—the German divisions diverted to the defence 
of Austria cannot be swung back to support the Wehrmacht 
in Poland. Only central reserves and some units from the 
western or Italian front can be switched to the battlefields 
in the east. But Rundstedt can now right!y claim that his 
Ardennes offensive, though ostensibly it has failed to 
achieve any success, has nevertheless averted the imme- 
diate danger of co-ordinated Allied offensives on all fronts, 
a danger which would have spelt certain doom for 
Germany. 

Nobody can yet prophesy whether the Russian offensives 
by themselves will have enough momentum to give Germany 
the knock-out blow. The armies of Zhukov, Rokossovskv 
and Koniev are marching with the slogan: “To Berlin!” 
The whole of Poland is likely to fall to Russia. So, too, 
may East Prussia, which is virtually outflanked by 
the capture of Warsaw; Upper Silesia, too, may 
be lost, for Marshal Koniev is already knocking at 
Its gates. The best the Germans can still hope for is to 
hold the Oder line ; they can perhaps hope, too, that the 
Germans’ long instilled fear of Russia will produce the 
courage of despair. If these hopes fail, Berlin’s Branden- 
burger Tor may see before very long the victorious march 
past of the Red Army. 


*x * * 


Truce in Greece 


The “cease fire” has sounded in Greece. ELAS forces 
tre withdrawing not only from the Athens area, where they 
Were defeated by British arms, but from Salonika, where 
they were in complete control. The demarcation line gives 
the British rough'y the same area as that which was effec- 
tively occupied by the Germans. ELAS are retiring to the 
hills where guerilla activities can for a time continue to fight 
much more strongly armed forces. They have exchanged 
Prisoners of war on an equal basis, which leaves a large 
balance of ELAS prisoners still in British hands. On the 
other hand, ELAS have taken hostages away to their own 
areas. Clearly, the truce is a state of unstab'e equilibrium 
only, a breathing space in which to prepare new policies. _ 

€ great question before the British Government 1s 
_ Policy will now be pursued. There are broadly two 
eenatives. One is to regard ELAS and EAM as a 

efeated and dissolving coalition, without popular support, 


& band of rebe!s who tried to conquer the state violently 
’nd who, having failed, can now be wiped out by the im- 
Partial and republican Greek Government of General 
- Evidence and support for this view are sought 
€ announcements made by some members of the ELD 
Union of Popular Democrats) that their party has 
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of secondary education must be based, eventually, purely 
and simply upon their own various needs; and these 
needs can doubtless be ascertained from school records. 
But, so long as there is a “better” and a “ worse” in 
secondary education, it would be grossly unfair were the 
selection of pupils for the “better” secondary schools 
not to take place by open competition, held on as im- 
partial and objective a basis as can be devised. Only 
when there are not merely secondary schools for all, but 
the right place in the right school for each child, can 
the strain and disappointment of competition be replaced 
by the harmony and continuity of natural educational 
development. 


THE WEEK 


renounced EAM and its extremist leadership, and in the 
action of seventeen trade unionists who formally thanked 
the British Ambassador for the intervention of the British 
Army. It appears to be the policy of General Plastiras 
himself, for he has refused an amnesty and promises 
punishment to the leaders of EAM. He a'so announced 
British support for the creation of a large Greek national 
army. This army is, it is true, to be recruited to fight the 
Germans, but it is difficult to see how it could do so with 
at least two-thirds of Greece still under EAM control. It 
is therefore a fair assumption that its first task would be 
the “ purge ” of EAM announced by General Plastiras. 
. 


But there is another possible policy for Greece, a 
radically different one. It is the policy outlined by Mr Eden 
in the House of Commons on December 2oth, and which, 
until it is contradicted, ought ‘still to be the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government. It is quite simply to use the truce 
to bring EAM back into the Greek Government on the 
basis of an agreed settlement of the disarmament problem 
and an agreed policy on eventual free. elections. 

The logic behind this policy is the fact that the ELAS 
forces still control most of Greece and that any policy 
short of conciliation can only lead to prolonged civil war. 
It is far from certain that the evidence for the disintegration 
of EAM is correct. The Athens spokesmen both of ELD 
and the trade unions are al! unknown men. Neither the 
president nor the secretary of ELD signed the declaration. 
No news can come from ELAS sources, for the British and 
American journalists are denied access to ELAS leaders. 
Finally, although the Plastiras Government may aim at 
impartiality, and the British military authorities certaisly 
do, last Sunday’s demonstrations in Athens should have 
served as a shrewd reminder that to preserve impartiality 
in Greece the British must be as watchful of the Right as 
of the Left. The bulk of the demonstrators were EDES 
men—the right-wing gueril!as—and Monarchists. 

If the British Government allow the drift of events to 
manceuvre them into accepting the policy of reprisal and 
repression, they will find themselves fighting as partisans 
in a renewed civil war. Their only course is to compel 
negotiation. To a very large extent, the Plastiras Govern- 
ment is of their making. It is dependent upon British arms. 
It is therefore essential that there should be no departure 
from the earlier declared policy of the British Government 
—truce, negotiation, the rebuilding of the coalition, agree- 
ment on disarmament and finally free elections. 


* x * 


Lord Swinton Reports 


The House of Lords debate on the International Civil 
Aviation Conference provided a good opportunity for a full 
official statement of British policy at Chicago. Lord 
Swinton’s report was well received and the wisdom of his 
appointment endorsed. ; 

The explanation of the point of view supported by dele- 
gates from the British Commonwealth and an account of 
the progress and achievements of the negotiations brought 
little new information to light. It did serve, however, to 
bring together in a comprehensive form the substance of 
the day-to-day reports. Possibly, some fuller explanation 
might be made, through the medium of press conferences 
and for the benefit of the American public, of the British 
argument that, in Lord Swinton’s words, 
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. . . wasteful, unlimited competition is a breeding ground 
of waste and ill-will, and the best breeding-ground of subsidies 
you can have. 


The extent to which this reasoning remains enurely un- 
appreciated among the United States public is, in view of 
the clear lesson provided by pre-war civil air transport, 
quite surprising. If, as Lord Rothermere suggested, public 
opinion in America was not really behind some of the 
policies put forward at Chicago, it might have been even 
less so if objective information had been more readily 
available. To remedy this lack is the quickest and surest 
method of bringing American opinion round to renewed 
negotiations on the regulation of fifth freedom traffic. 

Lord Swinton concluded with the announcement that a 
permanent Commonwealth Air Council of a consultative 
character had been established during the discussions at 
Montreal. The value of such a body, meeting from time to 
time in d‘fferent parts of the Commonwealth, is obvious, 
particularly at the present time, when so much preliminary 
work needs to be done on routes and methods of joint 
operation. 

On the question of Newfoundland, whose Commission of 
Government at first 1eserved its signature to the first two 
freedoms (thus refusing general permission in advance to 
foreign aircraft to land, even for refuelling), Lord Swinton’s 
explanation was reassuring. From the American point of 
view, this move looked at first like a British attempt to 
control transatlantic airlines, and to use the pawn of the 
Newfoundland stepping-stone to gain concessions from the 
United States. That the Commission of Government has 
now reversed its decision will help towards dispelling 
American suspicions of Britain’s sincerity in advocating full 
international co-operation in the expansion of civil air 
transport. 


7 *x * 


Canadian Elections 


The skill with which Mr Mackenzie King surmounted 
the Parliamentary crisis over conscription in November and 
December has, it is now clear, won him only a brief respite. 
Faced with what looked like an irreconcilable quarrel within 
the ranks of his Cabinet and his party between those who 
insisted on conscription for overseas service at once and 
those who would not have it at any price, he contrived to 
secure a large vote of confidence from the House of Com- 
mons at the cost of only two Ministerial resignations (one 
on each side) and a handful of defections among his 
‘followers. 

Given time, the Prime Minister might yet heal the 
breaches, as he has done many times before. But time is 
the one thing he cannot have, since the present House of 
Commons must be dissolved in April at the latest. General 
McNaughton, the new Minister of National Defence, is 
standing in a by-election for the House of Commons, where 
he has no seat at present. He is being opposed by the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (or Socia‘ist Party) 
whose votes contributed to Mr King’s majority last month. 
and there is apparently doubt whether he will be returned. 
The Prime Minister has now announced that Parliament 
will be prorogued at the end of this month, and that further 
action will depend upon the result of the by-election on 
February 7th. The clear implication is that if the General 
1s defeated, Parliament will be dissolved at once. 


-The prophets are finding it unusually difficult i 
what the result of the General ecshan will ee 
almost impossible that the Liberals should secure another 
overall majority. They have been losing ground in almost 
all the English-speaking provinces, and in Quebec the 
Government’s ambiguous stand on conscription has pro- 
bably cost them the province’s support. It may well be 
however, that the Quebec seats will go to a local party, 
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which would support the Liberals—faute de mieux—p, 
all other issues. Whether the Progressive-Conservatives o, 
the CCF will gain the more seats west of Quebec is ap 
open question. And what their policies would be in inter. 
national and Commonwealth matters is still more unknown. 
The CCF has strong isolationist, or at least nationalist, ele. 
ments, and the Conservatives (though not their new Pro. 
gressive allies) are the traditional loyalists of the imperial 
connection. Canada is on the verge of Great Power status, 
and the developments of domestic politics in the next few 
months will have perceptible effects on world affairs. 


* *x * 
Oil Pipelines 


The secret of the oil pipelines, which had been well 
kept, has been revealed this week. Since 1942 many hundreds 
of miles of pipeline have been laid in England by the Petro- 
leum Board at the cost of the state. The original purpose 
was to avoid the necessity for tankers to come up the 
Channel; or into the North Sea, and the first line was laid 
from western ports to the London area. The second was from 
the Mersey to a junction with the first line. Thereafter, 
however, the purpose somewhat changed, and further pipe- 
lines were laid to distribute fuel to the bomber stations and 
to the south coast in preparation for the invasion of France. 


The idea of a network of pipélines is not, of course, at all 
new ; it is one of those obvious things, like summer time 
and universal suffrage, that are never done except in wartime. 
But having been done, the question of the future use arises. 
Some of the pipelines—those from the ports to the centres 
of population—will be as useful in peacetime as in war. 
Others have been laid to destinations which will be of less 
importance when there are no active bomber fleets t 
maintain. Without knowing the exact locations, it is legiti- 
mate to suppose that, with relatively slight further expendi- 
ture (the whole process is not very costly), a fairly com- 
plete network could be developed. 

How should this state-owned pipeline be used? Pipeline 
can be treated as common carriers, handling any oil that is 
presented to them without admixture. But in this county, 
where the production and distribution of oil is so highly 
cartelised, there are really only two solutions. Either the 
pipelines should be sold to the industry, to be operated by 
it co-operatively. Or else the public ownership of the pipe- 
line should be made the basis for a considerably wider 


State intervention in the domestic petroleum industry— 


that is, in all operations carried on in this country subse- 
quently to the import of the oil, crude or refined—than has 
hitherto existed. There is more to be said for the latter 
solution than might appear at first sight. The problem .oi 
domestic refining is shot through with the public interest. 
And the distributive system by which the major companies 
have competed with each other by costly advertisement 
campaigns—costly, that is, to the consumer—but not by 
price or quality, makes as good an abstract case for 
Socialist reform as any of the familiar textbook example». 


* * * 


Uneasiness in Japan 


The American advance in Luzon and the heavy raids 
by Super-Fortresses on the Japanese mainland are causing 
a wave of extreme uneasiness in Japan. The Diet is to meet 
on January 21st, and it is likely that it will insist upon 4 
change of policy and possibly a change of government 
well. This Diet, electcd in 1942, although it still contains 
many of the members from the old Constitutional parties, 
the Seiyukai and the Minseito, has an extremist element 
of deputies elected by the semi-totalitarian Imperial Rule 
Assistance Association. The President of the Association, 
Admiral Kobauashi, has held conferences with group leaders 
and local directors, and it is known that the Members of 
the Diet are pressing for a radical change in policy. 

Any changes will certainly be in the direction of mor? 
complete economic mobilisation—there are complaints ©! 
slackness, of a falling munitions output, and general incom- 
petence—and of more ruthless political action. Japan is stil! 
carrying on its politics on a semi-normal constitution?! 
basis. There are no mass arrests or executions, The ¢%- 
tremist elements probably think the time has come for @ 
more energetic “rallying” of public opinion. The phas- 
reached by Germany in 1943 is approaching in Japa”. 
and the Japanese are probably looking for a Himmler (© 
stiffen their resistance. 
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Science in Industry 


Last week the scientists of the British Association left 
sheir laboratories to discuss “ The P.ace of Science in In- 
dustry,” and in doing so they made a gesiure of good will 
that the business man ought swiftly to reciprocate. 

Before the war, the scientist’s réle in industry was ex- 
bremely restricted. He was very much the junior partner, 
and his activities were regarded by most industrialists with 
, complete lack of enthus:asm. This discord prevailed be- 
guse science and industry did not understand each other: 
they spoke different languages. Lacking knowledge even of 
the rudiments of science, the average business man was un- 
ble to grasp the significance of the scientist’s work. And 

e scientist, for his part, seldom tried to speak in the terms 
of the industrialist—in terms of costs and preduction. The 
ap shou.d have been filled by interpreters, by scientists 
operating at the development level and able to work in 
harmony with the technicians. But the inadequate provision 
for scientific education prec.uded this in most cases. Scien- 
tists, pure or applied, were far too rare. 

During the war the position has been vastly improved. 

e tasks of science have been clearly defined and a sense 
of urgency has inspired the efforts of scientists and indus- 
trialists alike. The record of progress outlined in the various 
speeches at the conference shows how profitable this close 
partnership can be. 

Nothing could contribute more usefully to reconstruction 
than the perfecting of this partnership. It is surely time 
that the fine words and promises heard so often during 
recent years should be translated into facts. The first need 
is for a great increase in expenditure on scientific training 
of all kinds—but, above all, on training for industrial re- 
search and development work. As Mr W. C. Devereux 
pointed out to the conference: ‘ 

There is a lack at present of suitable men for the higher 
posts in research management and administration. Unless the 
universities turn out a sufficient number of men qualified to 
interptet the new knowledge to industry, other countries, 
particularly the United States, will reap the benefit of the 
brilliant work being done in our university research laboratories. 

The provision of the necessary funds for this purpose is 
clearly a duty of the state. It is essential, too, that the 


§ state’s taxation policy should be so devised that industry is 


encouraged to spend wisely on all branches of research. 

There remains the all-important task of reforming the 
attitude of industry towards science; and it is clearly a 
reform that must proceed from within. The direction and 
management of industry should be strengthened by men 
who combine at least a background of scientific knowledge 
with their business acumen ; and they should be able to 
consult the expert scientist at every stage of their work. 
Until these requirements are met, it is impossible for 
British industry to mobilise and employ all the resources at 
its command. 


* * * 
The Jugoslav Dilemma 


_ King Peter of: Jugoslavia has put on record his objec- 
tons to the agreement. between Premier Subasich and 


Marshal Tito on the form of the Jugoslav Government.: 


The King vetoes the candidates for the Regency proposed 
by the Prime Minister and the Commander-in-Chief and 
insists On his right to appoint the Regents. He also protests 
against the transfer of “unrestricted legislative power” to 
the Anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation. It is not 
Very easy to see clearly the rights and wrongs of this dispute. 
Some reports from Jugoslavia suggest that the monarchy 
in Jugoslavia is not much more popular than it is in Greece. 
€ victims of Alexander I’s dictatorial and pan-Serb 
fegime in pre-war Jugoslavia must have read with some 
‘cepticism the King’s reference tc “the democratic tradi- 
tons of his forefathers” and to his own constitutional 
atutude. He is at least open to the suspicion that his demo- 
‘tatic scruples may be a cloak for a policy of restoring the 
centralised Serb hegemony of pre-war years. This certainly 
Tj the interpretation put upon his statement by Marshal 
to and presumably by the Russian authorities as well. 
Quite apart from the King; however, the objections to 
mire Tito’s regime cannot be dismissed lightly. The 
‘Ng's suspicion that the Subasich-Tito agreement “ sug- 
— ed transfer of power to a single political group” is 
aioe her non-Royalist politicians. The exiled representa- 
rec the peasant parties, Serb and Croat, have put on 
ord their protests against Marshal Tito’s totalitarian 


Practices in words not very different from the King’s. As 
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in other countries, the campaign of hatred waged in Jugo- 
slavia by the Communists against all their political oppo- 
nents may result in artidcial coalitions between the authori- 
tarian Right and the moderate Left; and Allied policy is 
all too likely to be faced with the unenviable choice between 
two rival extremisms. 


* * * 


Tory Plan for Housing 


The opinions of the Conservative Party on the housing 
problem make a valuable addition to pre-election literature. 
The prov.sion of homes, particularly for bombed-out fami- 
lies and demobilised Servicemen, is going to be one of the 
major issues both of iocal and national elections, and the 
methods and principles declared by each party are bound 
to be critically examined. The latest Conservative recon- 
struction report, although it claims to be part of a “ general 
survey ” of post-war problems, is written with a careful eye 
on the gallery. 

The report adopts a target figure of 750,000 houses, to 
be built in two years after the end of the war. This com- 
pares with 32,000 permanent houses proposed by the 
Government. The report, correctly, emphasises that, in order 
to meet the nation’s vast housing needs, “non-traditional ” 
methods of construction and pre-fabrication will have to be 
extensively applied. The Conservative committee was greatly 
impressed with the results of the Northolt experiment in 
prefabrication, and urges that it should be extended. It 
further proposes that local authorities should provide esti- 
mates of their immediate housing needs, with a view to 
compiling a national survey, that architects, townplanners 
and building craftsmen should be given priority of release 
from the services, and that all available temporary accom- 
modation in camps and hostels should be utilised. 

This is all very necessary in the emergency period. But 
when it comes to the question of agencies and finance for 
the longer term, the report is on less firm ground. It is an 
admirable objective to say that 


private enterprise . . . must make up its mind to build 
houses to let in far greater numbers than heretofore. 


but merely to raise the upper limit of the value of houses 





yt 
LO PRIME MINISTER 
Ly has said : 
‘We must make exertionsto — | 
restore our export trade.” 


The Midland Bank invites all | 
who are making plans for — | 
business with other countries to 
take advantage now of the 
Bank’s co-operation. 

The Overseas Branch of the Bank 

in London and the Foreign | 
Branches in various provincial | 
centres have a vast fund of | 
information and experience, and | 
through many thousands of | 
banking agents in all parts of 
the world facilities are available 
for handling every type of 
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transaction. 


The Manager of any of the Bank’s 
1,800 branches will welcome 
the opportunity of discussing 
problems related to foreign trade. 
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for which subsidies can be granted will not by itself achieve 
very much. The report proposes that any house with a floor 
area not exceeding 1,750 square feet should be subsidised, and 
that the subsidy should be half the amount by which building 
costs after the war exceed the 1939 level. No such pro- 
gramme, even with its pious admonition, could possibly in- 
duce private enterprise to forgo the attractions of building 
houses to sell instead of to let. Moreover, a subsidy given 
on the excess of natural cost over a fixed figure has been 
proved to be the most wasteful of all methods. ; 

Apart from some useful, though cautious, suggestions— 
for the strengthening of bye-laws controlling sub-lets and 
the employmen: of estate managers on housing estates— 
the contribution of the report to an adequate solution of the 
complex problem of housing is seriously limited by its 
unwillingness to contemplate central enough control of the 
forms of building. If anything is to be learnt from the 
miserable past of Government housing policy, it is that 
new methods of administration, no less than new methods 
of building, can hardly do worse than the old ones. 


* * * 


Ruthenia and the Soviet Union 


The occupation of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia by the 
Red Army has been followed by demarids raised in Kiev 
for the incorporation of that country into the Soviet Ukraine. 
When Dr Nemetz, the Czechoslovak Government’s dele- 
gate, arrived in Ruthenia he found his authority defied by 
local authorities claiming Ruthenia’s right to join the Soviet 
Union. These claims probably reflect a genuine popular 
mood. Over two thirds of Ruthenia’s 750,000 inhabitants 
are Ukrainian. Ethnically and socially, the country is far 
closer to the Bukovina and eastern Galicia than to Bohemia 
and Moravia. The woodcutters and shepherds of this remote 
and neglected province live in the utmost poverty, and even 
before the war they were powerfully attracted by the Soviet 
Ukraine. 

To-day, when all Ukrainian lands are gathered together 
within the Union and a well-equipped, well-fed and modern 
Ukrainian Army is on Ruthenian soil, the Ruthenians com- 
pare Soviet standards very favourably with their own. Dr. 
Benes’ Government may not be anxious to make an issue 
of recovering Ruthenia (which was annexed by Hungary in 
1939), but they can hardly find Russia’s methods of raising 
the matter very reassuring. 


* * * 


Russo-Czech Friendship 


The Ruthenian issue may have a wider significance. 
Although Moscow has officially taken a non-committal atti- 
tude and has conveniently relegated the matter to the 
“independent ” Government of Kiev, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is clearly ready to encourage Ruthenian irredentism. 
This attitude is in sharp contradiction to Russia’s pledge 
to restore Czechoslovakia within its pre-Munich frontiers. 
It is even hard to reconcile with the much publicised sin- 
cerity of Russo-Czech friendship. Has a cloud gathered to 
disturb the earlier serenity? 
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It is also significant that the Czechoslovak Governmen 
has not yet followed the Soviet lead in recognising th, 
Lublin Administration. This omission has certainly causeg 
irritation in Moscow, where it was expected that the Czech 
like the French, would at least establish de facto relations 
with Lublin. Now whether or not the new Russian campaign 
over Ruthenia is a method of “putting the heat” o, 
Czechoslovakia, it at least underlines the capriciousness ang 
instability of a policy in which the pledge given one yea 
can be rescinded the next. The Czechs have tried ye 
hard to keep in step with Russian policy; and they migh; 
have hoped to earn some security against its sudden ang 
bewildering variations. 


*x * «x 
Argentine Diplomacy 


When in the near future the Foreign Ministers of the 
American republics meet in Mexico City to discuss, among 
other things, their relations with the one absent republic, 
Argentina, they will find themselves faced with the difficulty 
which obstructs the diplomacy of other nations in their deal. 
ings with that country. All may well deplore the structure 
and policy of the Argentine Government. But what, short 
of war, can be done from outside to change them? The 
Argentinians have manceuvred the charges against them on 
the ground of internal politics. The retiring Foreign Minis- 
ter, General Peluffo, has on several occasions strenuously 
denied that Argentina is the enemy of hemisphere coilabora- 
tion. He argues that his Government has broken with the 
Axis and would support all genuine measures of hemisphere 
defence. Thus when he despatched a Note asking for a 
special Pan-American Conference to consider Argentina’s 
case, he protested against his country’s “ arbitrary exclu- 
sion” from the American community. His government, the 
Note continued, “will not close its doors to any under- 
standing on an honourable basis.” 

The sting of the Note lies, however, in the statement that 
internal measures affecting Argentina’s “ juridical and insti- 
tutional regime” cannot be discussed in an international 
conference. The strategy behind these moves is obvious. 
Argentina is attempting to gain Latin American sympathy 
as a supporter of hemisphere solidarity who’nevertheless will 
fight any encroachment on national independence and sove- 
reignty. There can be no doubt that this is potentially 
a popular line. The difficulty is that it is precisely Argen- 
tina’s internal policy which seems to offer the gravest threat 
to the pan-American ideal. The break with the Axis has 
been formally correct but in letter rather than spirit. And 
the ban imposed on Axis newspapers has been accompanied 
by vexatious restrictions on American newspapers and 
agencies. The nationalism and authoritarianism of the re- 
gime are unashamed and under the energetic leadership of 
Colonel Perron who is now Vice-Premier, War Minister 
and Secretary for Labour, the Army has been doubled in a 
year. The Argentine Government has already felt impelled 
to reassure Chile that it has no warlike intentions, but in- 
ternal politics belie its words. 

Under such conditions, how can the other republics fail 
to be interested in the “internal” affairs of Argentina? 
Equally, how can they take any effective action to reduce 
the threat? From exile, the veteran Argentine socialist 
leaders, Dr Nicolas Repetto and Dr Alfredo Palacios, have 
appealed to public opinion, but the Argentinians at the 
moment are economically prosperous and _ politically 
apathetic. They show no signs of “ democratic resurgence.” 
Yet if they do not move to change their government, it is 
hard to see what outside Powers can do. 


* * * 
Winter Generally 


It is wise, perhaps, when describing the British climate 
in print to use the vaguer terminology of geography. But 
such phrases as “ Equable” and “Cool Temperate” are 
grossly misleading if they are applied to the average winter. 
The British people find the weather a subject for almost 
daily lamentation, yet they can seldom be induced to take 
sensible avoiding action. This fact is not without economic 
significance, and the moment is opportune for paying 1 
some attention. 

The extent to which snow hinders communications is not 
generally realised. Many main roads in northern England 
are rendered impassable every year through snow or ic¢ 
obstruction on their summit sections. In the northern and 
eastern Pennines there is an average annual hindrance to 
traffic, on roads at 1,000 feet, of between 30 and 35 days; 
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and roads are completely blocked by drifts for between 
seven and ten days. At 1,500 feet in the same regions the 
average road blockage is 20-30 days. While it is unusual for 
heavy lorry and rail traffic to be interrupted completely by 
snow conditions, the same is not true of the business man 
in his private car. This fact has an important bearing on 
the relative accessibility of industrial and commercial pre- 
mises—and consequently on their location. In countries 
where the severity of winter is predictable, precautions are 
taken against such interruptions of traffic. In Norway, for 
example, the summit districts of main roads are protected 
by drift screens. 
‘Every winter brings unnecessary hardships, sufferings 
and expense to the British people. Inevitably at this time of 
year there is a plague of burst water-pipes, caused, no 
doubt, by the exhibitionism of native plumbing. It is fol- 
jowed (and preceded) by a series of epidemics—of which 
the common cold is the most notable—caused, or at least 
encouraged, by the draughtiness of British houses, buses 
and trains. How much of sickness and absenteeism can be 
attributed to these national follies it is impossible to say, 
but it must be considerable. It may not be necessary to 
insulate British houses with double windows, as in Russia, 
but very much more thought should be given to methods 
of excluding draughts. 
Meteorologists, it may be added, predict winters of 
greater severity during the second half of this twentieth 
century. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1939: 








Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 

Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 1941 ..... ae eg 20,863 21,839 42,702 
i i chnaeos +'« 3,221 4,149 7,370 
POS 2,357 3,462 5,819 
Jan.-May, 1944 ...... 1,561 2,916 4,473 
June-Aug., 1944 .... 5,479 15,934 21,417 
September........... 170 360 530 
ea 172 416 588 
November........... 716 1,511 2,227 
Denember..........- 367 847 1,214 
Totals to date........ 58,682 81,936 140,618 


Those killed in air-raids during December included 111 
men, 192 women and 64 children under 16. 


x 


The Wages Councils Bill was given its second reading in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. To judge by the very 
nearly unanimous welcome it received from Members of all 
parties, the Bill should have a smooth passagé through 
Parliament, unless doubts and criticisms are being reserved 
for the committee stage. None of the opponents of the 


original Catering Bill spoke in the debate, which was un- 
spectacular, 


* 


According to a parliamentary answer, the total (net) 
‘mount borrowed by the Government between September 


» 1939, and December 31, 1944, was £13,975 million. The 
sum was raised, as a - — 


Small savings 
ubscriptions 
from non-o 


£ million 


to public issues (other than floating debt) 
fficial sources 





ating a ctbciad SOmOTS. .... 2... eee see ns eceee 4,609 

8 debt from non-official sources (including 
pvt Lien kn 347 
Ext Wee iid, asic shes oenass 760 
Oth wasetary official NE Bitty Sia O50 a's "> « 818 
‘r' debt, including borrowings abroad........ 408 
13,975 

* 
I : 
ender rete 1944, no detention orders were made 
total ‘nu eee 18B and 18 parame were released, The 
eian mber of persons detained under the regulation at 
of November was 76. ' 
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Government Training Centres, which have trained over 
300,000 industrial recruits, including 100,000 women, since 
September, 1939, are to be redesigned and expanded to 
retrain men and women from the fighting Forces, civil 
defence and munitions factories for civilian occupations. 
Priority will be given to ex-Service people, especially those 
who have been disabled. Retraining is bound to play an 
important part in the plans for industrial reconversion, and 
in the longer term context of a full employment policy. 
Although the bulk of training will have to be given in 
industry itself, it is satisfactory to know that the Ministry 
of Labour is making a start and that existing facilities will 
not be wasted. 


€ 


The following table, which appeared in Hansard of 
January 16th, gives the total casualties to all ranks of the 
British Empire forces from September 3, 1939, to November 
30, 1944: 

















7 | ia 
Ps sas | : Prisoners Total 
Killed Missing Wounded | “ot War | Casualties 
acca eee DES le ee ss a ee ee eee 
} | 
United Kingdom* , 199,497 | 39,383 235,207 161,020 | 635,107 
COE ewee ss 28,040 4,807 39,010 7,128 | 78,985 
Australia ...... } 18,015 6,913 34,336 25,597 84,861 
New Zealand } 8,919 928 17,115 7,153 34,115 
South Africa 5,783 599 11,796 10,765 28,943 
indie..... | 17,415 13,935 45,224 76,0237 | 152,597 
Colonies . i 4,493 14,015 3,686 | 6,752 | 28,946 
Irene nears iene aap 
fotal i 282,162 80,580 386,374 294,438 | 1,043,554 
* Including men from overseas serving in these forces, im particular from 
Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia. 
+t Including 22,083 officers and other ranks missing but presumed prisoners of war 


a 


A comparison with an earlier return giving casualties 
for the first four years of war shows that in the succeeding 
fifteen months, which include nearly six months of opera- 
tions on the Western Front, total Empire casualties in- 
creased by 56 per cent. United Kingdom casualties in- 
creased by 64 per cent and Canadian casualties were nearly 
three times as heavy as in the first four years of war. 





MILK CHOCOLATE 
& the Nation’s Milk 


Supply 
HE contribution of the Milk Chocolate 
Industry in ensuring Britain’s milk 
supply during these critical war years is not 
generally realised. 

Before the war this industry was using 40 
million gallons of milk a year. Cadburys took 
more than half of this' vast quantity. It came 
from the counties of Hereford, Gloucester, 
Salop, Stafford, Flint and Denbigh where 
Cadburys have consistently encouraged dairy 
farming over a number of years. In these 
areas they have established four Milk Factories 
which have greatly assisted in developing milk 
production. Today these four factories alone 
collect and distribute sufficient fresh milk for 
well over a million people. 


Cadbury means Quality 
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Letters to 


Foreign Trade and Employment 


Sir,—A prevalent confusion about the relation of foreign 
trade to home employment has found its way into 
the Government White Paper on Employment Policy (Cmd. 
6527) and, more explicitly, into Sir William Beveridge’s 
book on “ Full Employment.” It consists in the assumption 
that the significant factor in foreign trade, so far as home 
emp‘oyment is concerned, is—not the amount of exports, 
but the difference between exports and imports, otherwise 
the foreign balance. 


Sir William Beveridge (p. 139) sets out Great Britain’s 
Actual Empioyment Outlay for 1938 under the headings: 


£ million. 
Private consumption outlay ...............0........ 3,510 
Private home investment outlay .................. 420 
Balance of payments abroad .................-....+5 — §§ 
Pubiic out'ay from revenue ....................655- 725 
ete ame GR BONIS ances scsc..nececeesesceeee 75 
4,675 


The difference between this total and the total estimated 
capacity of £5,175 million gives the Unused Resources 
figure of £500 million. 


Now the negative foreign ba!ance figure of — £55 mitlion 
is arrived at by deducting from the total outlay that part 
of it which represents expenditure on imports (since this 
does give home employmeni). The resuiting figure cor- 
rectly represents “employment outlay.” But the fallacious 
inference is drawn that the elimination of the negative 
fore:gn balance will increase the tota! employment outlay 
and br'ng unused resources into operation, whether it is 
effected by increasing exports or by reducing imports. This 
is inc<rrect, both economica.ly ad arithmetical'y. An increase 
of £55 million in exports would indeed bo.h eliminate the 
negative foreign balance and add an additional £55 million 
to employment outlay. But a reduction of £55 million in 
imports, while it would eliminate the negative foreign 
balance, wduld also reduce the total home out'ay by £55 
miilion of the expenditure on imports which is included in 
it; unused resources would remain at the same level as 
before and the total of employment outlay would remain 
unaffected. Wh'ch, indeed, is what one would expect of a 
change in the amount of that outlay which ex hypothesi 
gives no employment at home. 


It is true that.Sir W'lliam Beveridge slips in an assump- 
tion that “ home outlay of all kinds is maintained without 
change.” But he does not make it clear that this will not be 
so, in the circumstances given, unless we are to accept the 
extreme protectionist doctrine that any import ‘shut out is 
at once replaced by means of an equivalent out'ay in home 
production. Rejecting that dcctrine, we can only say that 

.the immediate effect is as stated in the last paragraph, 
though there may (or may not) be as a secondary effect 
some stimulus to home production. 


The White Paper (p. 17) similarly argues that since ex- 
penditure on imports does not give home employment ahd 
foreigners’ expenditure on exports does, it is the d‘fference 
between the two (not, as one wou'd expect, the export 
figure) which should be treated as one of the constituents 
of total emp‘oyment expenditure. 


The confusion is avoided if the items are set out thus: 
A. Home outlay on home production. 


B. Home outlay on imports. 
C. Foreign outlay on home production (exports). 


It is then apparent that A and C are the factors relevant 
to home employment, not the difference between B and C. 
B is the measure of the extent to which home outlay is in- 
operative in producing home employment. A reduction in 
this item does not necessarily mean more home outlay 
which ts opsrative ; it may merely mean a reduction in the 
total home outlay. What gives employment at home is 
outlay on home production whether by us or bv foreigners ; 
outlay on foreign products by us gives employment abroad 
and not at homs, but does not reduce home emp‘oyment. 
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the Editor 


The danger of this mistaken emphasis on the foreign 
balance rather than on the export figure is that it leads 
directly to the conclusion (see p. 209 of Sir William 
Beveridge’s book) that it is to the advantage of a nation 
from the point of view of employment to have an expon 
surplus, or in other words to sell and not to buy.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Cambridge Myra Curtis 


IDAC 


S1r,—In view of the article which appeared in your issue 
of December 16th, I venture to contr.bute the experience 
of my own company. y 


We were engaged for some years prior to the passing of 
the Import Duties. Act in the importation of specialised and 
intricate machines from Germany. The nature of the par- 
ticular machine in question, and the small demand, was 
such that the continental factory sufficed and a second 
factory elsewhere would have been redundant. We intro- 
duced this machine to the particular industry concerned in 
this country, and about the year 1932 it was becoming re- 
cognised as essential to that industry. The cash value of the 
machine was fairly high and the number required quite 
small. It would never in days of unrestricted trade have 
been an economic proposition to start a factory in this 
country. 


In our early dealings with IDAC all was plain sailing, 
although of course from the first we had to deposit the 
duties and reclaim them subsequently under licence. This 
tied up some of our slender capital. In a very short tme, 
however, difficulties were put in our way. In the first in- 
stance IDAC accepted that there was no such machine 
manufactured in this country. In the course of a year or 
two an English-made machine was said to be in the offing ; 
IDAC then refused licences on the ground that a machine 
would shortly be forthcoming. We could not get a l-cence 
for spare parts. For a time we convinced them that no such 
machine existed ; then a rival machine did appear, but was 
discarded by the industry. Nevertheless, our licences were 
withheld, this time on the ground that there existed a 
machine, and from then onwards we had to pay duties, 
aithough always under protest. Actual'y we had some hun- 


dreds of pounds still at issue when the war broke out. 


IDAC, arbitrary in death as in life, put up the shutters 


and has not been heard of since. Our deposited cash is still 
with the Customs. 


Prior to the war we began to make ourselves, as far as 
possible, self-supporting in the manufacture of spare parts. 
In this we were influenced to some extent by the duties, 
but the major factor was the high rate of mark exchange. 
War broke out, and IDAC’s contention of a mach‘ne being 
available in this country was proved completely false, and, 
but for the machines we had imported and for some which 
we have built since, the whole industry—an important line 
in native foodstuffs—wou'd have been gravely handicapped. 
The British-made machine never came to matur.ty. 


_ IDAC having been an obstructive and uncertain facter to 
our business for seven years, we are in a position to judge 
how its activities reacted on a small specialised industry. 
We met with painstaking and personally dis’nterested atten- 
tion from the staff, but being a small isolated industry not 
attached to a trade association, we could never secure the 
attent’on of the higher ranks of IDAC. 

However inferior the Ergiish-made machine, in the eyes 
of IDAC so long as it existed, it might eventually be work- 
able, and therefore deserved protection. IDAC never went 


to the trouble of inspecting the performance of the two 
machines. 


Our IDAC memorial of those years is a row of office 
files representing many hours of mostly unnecessary work 
for bo*h parties. The moral, I think. is that no protection 
should be granted either*on mere intention to produce of 
subsequently without an impartial survey of the aual'ty of 
the rival products.—Yours faithfu'ly, DIRECTOR 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The New Call-up 


The supplementary message on National Service legis- 
jation which Mr Roosevelt is sending to Congress this week 
may indicate how much pressure the Administration is 
prepared to put upon Congress to secure universal con- 
scription. The Services, which have always favoured such a 
measure, have announced a sharp stepping-up in the draft, 
which will force early action in the civilian field if the new 
production schedules are to be met. During the next six 
months the Service intake will total 900,000 men, com- 
pared with the 480,000 which would have been called up 
at the current rate. Mr Stimson has denied, though rather 
ambiguously, the suggestion that the Army, at least, is 
already beyond its announced goal of 7,700,000 men and 
that it possesses a “hidden reserve” of 300,000; what he 
said was that the Army was “ under-strength measured in 
terms of effectiveness.” The new 900,000 must be capable 
of front-line action. To obtain them, it is believed that it 
will be necessary to cancel the deferments of most men 
under 30, as the pool of those under 26 is practically 
exhausted, with the exception of agricultural deferments. It 
is estimated that about 700,000 new industrial workers will 
have to be found, though noi all of them will be men. 

Bills have already been introduced to provide for the 
drafting of nurses for the Services, and to apply the “ work 
or fight” provision to all men from 18 to 45, the latter 
sponsored by Representative May and Senator Bailey, of 
the Military Affairs Committees. In its present form, it 
would conscript into Service labour battalions men in these 
age-groups who changed the occupation for which they 
were deferred, or refused to undertake work of national 
importance ; and they would be deprived of the financial 
benefits granted to other enlisted men. These sanctions 
probably will be dropped in favour of civilian penalties ; 
the Services are no more anxious than they were last year 
to accept, for disciplinary purposes, men unfit for service 
overseas. Such a change would modify labour opposition, 
as would the reported agreement to give the Manpower 
Commission, rather than the military, the authority to assign 
men tO war jobs. 

These signs of early action on partial manpower measures 
are regretted by convinced believers in more general legis- 
lation, who fear they may be regirded as adequate substi- 
tutes, rather than preliminaries, to a National Service Act. 
Mr Walter Lippman, for example, argues with some force 
that the time when universal sanciions will be most needed 
is when Germany is defeated and strong measures are 
required to keep men at the war machines. It is not always 
remembered that the need for substantial armies of occupa- 
tion will prevent a wholesale release of manpower. 


Civilian Supplies 


The New Year, which it was confidently expected last 
summer would bring substantial increases of civilian sup- 
plies, has had to be marked by further restrictions. The War 
Food Administration chose the inappropriate moment of 
December 24th to announce that 85 per cent of all civilian 
meat supplies would be rationed, rather than the 37 per cent 
restricted in December. Outstanding points coupons were 
cancelied, and some processed foods went back on the 
ration. Sugar is short;. and a cut in the butter ration is 
forecast. Ration cards are not enough to coax these two 
from reluctant grocers. In part the dramatic change from 
the prophesied glut reflects the military disappointment in 
Europe. 

It also reflects a certain happy irresponsibility at rationing 
headquarters. The Office of Price Administration rather 
ingenuously explains that meat supplies could not be con- 
served during 1944 because so much of the meat supply 
was off the ration. It admits that faulty distribution, par- 
ticulariy east of the Mississippi, kept 76 per cent of the 
country’s consumers short of their proper allocation. A 
price ceiling on live cattle, for which butchers have gone on 
strike, has just been granted. The sugar squeeze is partly 
the result of shipping shortages ; but it is not denied that 
housewives inveigled some 400,000 tons more out of the 
authorities for home canning than they were entitled to 
receive. 

The “spot authorisation” programme, which it was 
hoped would alleviate the scarcity of more durable civilian 


‘ goods like irons, ranges, and vacuum cleaners, is only 


barely surviving the sudden shortage of materials. In 1944 
the total of these authorisations exceeded $620 million, but 
they only raised the proportion of non-war goods shippéd 
by manufacturers to 39 per cent of the total as opposed to 
38 per cent in 1943. In 1945 this will be reduced to a mere 
“driblet ”; civilian production will not be allowed to rise 
above that permitted in the last quarter of 1944. Outstanding 
authorisations are not cancelled ; but they will be hard to 
fill, not so much because of manpower scarcities, as because 
of the severe cut in allocations of carbon and alloy steel, 
copper, and other metals. 


* * * 


The Oil Agreement 


The Anglo-American Oil Agreement has now been 
officially withdrawn from the Senate and a substitute docu- 
ment is to be negotiated. This is a substantial victory for 
the lobbying .tactics of the petro'eum industry. The Chair- 
man of the Fore‘gn Relations Committee, Senator Connally 
from Texas, the greatest oil state, has been openly hostile 
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to the Agreement from the start, and its formal demise 
would have occurred before now if the Senator had not 
received a sharp rap over the knuckles fronr all the more 
resporisible organs of the press when he revealed his mten- 
tions some wecks ago, 

What makes the agitation the more remarkable is the 
fact that the Agreement, as published, was disappointingly 
innocuous. The consultative body it envisaged seemed to 
be a very small mouse to emerge from the mountainous 
labours of a team of no less than four Ministers of the 
Crown who were sent to Washington in the summer. The 
overt objection raised by the American petroleum industry 
was that they saw in the Agreement the shadow of govern- 
ment control over their domestic operations, but it may be 
that some resentments arising out of the course of the 
negotiations, which were Stormy at times, have also had 
something to do with it. A new text is said to have been 
agreed between the industry and the Administration, and 
is now to be presented to the. British. It remains to be seen 
whether the British Government will be content with a 
body that can inquire into the disposition of all British- 
owned oi] supplies but into very little of the United States’ 
resources. 

The merits of the Agreement apart, it is disappointing 
to find the first of the post-war schemes to reach the formal 
stage striking the familiar snag of Senator.al reca citrance. 
There are, of course, special circumstances. But will there 
not be in every case? One experience does not estab- 
lish a precedent. But does it not legitimately raise a doubt? 


* * * 


Free Speech in Texas 


Once more the Supreme Court has intervened in Texas. 
Last week, in a § to 4 decision, it declared unconstitutional 
a Texas statute requiring labour organisers to obtain iden- 
tity cards before being allowed to undertake membership 
drives. The law was challenged in September, 1943, by 
Mr R. J. Thomas, vice-president of the Congress of Indus- 


trial Organisations, who at a meeting at Pelley, Texas, asked ° 


one man to become a member of the Oil Workers’ Union, 
a CIO affiliate. The action of the Supreme Court reverses 
a decision of ihe Supreme Court of Texas, which upheld 
penalties of three days’ imprisonment and a $300 fine 
imposed on Mr Thomas. 

The view of the majority was that, although the State had 
the right to regulate labour unions in the public interest, 
this statute abridged the rights of free speech and assembly 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights (the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution). The majority rejected the contention 
that these rights were left unabridged by the provision that 
the State authorities could not discriminate between organi- 
sers by withholding cards in some cases. 

The Supreme Court divided along*its established progres- 
sive-conservative cleavage, with Chief Justice Stone, and 
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Justices Roberts, Reed, and Frankfurter dissenting, on th, 
ground that the Court should not “ incontinenuy reject the 
State’s considered view of policy” particularly as th 
Supreme Court of Texas had found conditions to exig 
which justified registration of paid organisers. 

What these conditions may have been is not Specified, 
but they can hardly have justified imposing on labour org. 
nisers a condition not applied to other public speakers, ang 
one so capable of abuse. In recent years there has been g 
marked tendency to seek from State Governments legisla. 
tion so hostile to labour that it.stood no chance of passage 
in Washington. This has been particularly true of the 
Southern States, where organised labour is: still weak ang 
prejudice strong. When the Supreme Court insisted las 


. year that Texas might not exclude negroes from voting in 


the primaries, Texans and other Southerns openly avowed 
their determination to find a legal loop-hole through which 
the practice might be continued. The same thing may hap- 
pen in this case, although Texas, which looks forward to 
a post-war industrial golden age lubricated by and buil 
upon oil, has little real self-interest in perpetuating the hos- 
tility to unions characteristic of the old feudal South. 


Shorter Notes 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has been 
strengthened by the appointment of three Democrats of 
enlightened international views. They are Senators Hill and 
Hatch, of the now-famous B.H: combination, and Senator 
Lucas, of Illinois. They replace Senators Gillette, Reynolds 
and Clark. The Republicans have made a less decided 
break with the isolationist membership of the old Committee 
by appointing Senators Wiley and Bridges. Their nomi- 
nation does not, however, affect the general result, which is 
to give Mr Roosevelt a Foreign Relations Committee sym- 
pathetic to ideas of international co-operation rather than 


the hostile Committee which helped to defeat President 
Wilson. 


«x, 


The Dies Committee becomes the Hart Committee. Its 
new Chairman is Representative Edward Hart, of New 
Jersey, who has connections with the notorious Hague politi- 
cal machine of Jersey City, but who was endorsed by 
Labour in the election. Other tentative appointments in- 
clude four Southerners out of the six Democratic seats; 
and it is reported that the Republicans will send back two 
members of the old Committee. The new Chairman, is said 
to be equally hostile to Communists and capitalists intent 
on safeguarding property rights. When to this is added the 
fact that he voted against the renewal of the Committee, 


the temptation to hope for a change of heart is almost 
irresistible. ; 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Russian Zone 


S EVERAL months have passed since the Red Army broke 
into the Danube basin, and brought the whole of south- 
eastern Europe, with the exception of Greece, under Russian 
contro]. Throughout that area Russia’s victory has entailed 
social and political upheavals. The old regimes have col- 
lapsed like a house of cards ; new governments have sprung 
up. The impact of the war has shaken the economic struc- 
ture of the Balkan countries to its foundations. 

Under these conditions there must have been important 
developments in ‘Russia’s relations with South-Eastern 
Europe. Yet it is impossible to say in any detail what 
they are. 

A comp'ete veil of secrecy has fallen over Russian- 
occupied Europe. Odd hints and pieces of informa- 
tion point to some political tension here and_ there, 
and to some extent armed clashes between Russians and 
loca) forces. But secrecy has made it almost impossible 


Fe 


to gauge the scope and the importance of the disturbances. 
Whatever its policy in the occupied countries, the Russia? 
Government is not handicapped by the exacting demands 
of democratic opinion and parliamentary control. The 
Russians in Bucarest or Sofia can veto the appointment of 
ministers without the fear that their government in Moscow 
will thereby be exposed to searching questions by members 
of the Supreme Soviet, or to self-righteous criticism from 
the State Department. While the conflict with the EAM 
in Greece has deeply stirred opinion in Great Britain and 


| Amer‘ca, the disarming, say, of the Serb Chetniks, or of 


Maniu’s followers in Roumania, has not caused the slightest 
stir in Moscow. 

There is one important difference between the British- 
American and the Russian zones of operation. Apart from 
Italy, the British and the American zones are in Allied 
countries. In the Russian zone only Poland and Jugoslavia 
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are Allies ; the rest are satellite countries that have changed 
sides in the war. It is obvious that the satellite countries 
deserve far less consideration than the A'lied countries, 
and that their demands for national sovereignty should be 
strictly subordinated to the military needs of the Allies. 


By a strange paradox, it has been precisely in Allied 
countries—Poland and Jugoslavia—that Russian policy has 
so far produced the most acute crises. The conflict between 
the Russian Command and the Polish Home Army has been 
quite as sharp than that between General Scobie and ELAS, 
although the Russian Command has had sufficient military 
force at its disposal to prevent things in Poland from drift- 
ing into an open battle. Detachments of the Polish Home 
Army—regiments and even whole divisions—have been ruth- 
lessly disarmed, interned and even deported by the Russians, 
while the Poles have been conscribed for the Polish Armies 
of General Rola-Zymierski. General Mikhailovitch’s 
Chetniks have been granted an amnesty on condition that 
they report to Marshal Tito’s authorities and lay down their 
arms. In both countries the administration supported by the 
Russians is firmly based on Communist nuclei and excludes 
most of the independent political tendencies. 


Satellite Governments 


The Soviet-sponsored Governments in the satellite 
countries—Rouman.a, Bulgaria and Hungary—seem to be 
much more broadiy based and representative than those of 
Poland and Jugoslavia. This is even more true of the new 
Finn.sh Government. While in Poland the Lubiin Govern- 
ment insists on the abolition of the 1935 Constitution, none 
of the satellite governments in the Soviet sphere has so 
far embarked upon any constitutional changes. In Roumania 
and Bulgaria the Russ:ans haye been at pains to demonstrate 
their respect for the monarchies. King Michael of Roumania 
has received praise from the, Roumanian Communists as 
well as from the Russian members of the Control Commis- 
sion. In Bulgaria the coup  d’état of September oth—a 
combination of revolution and palace revolt—did not end 
in the proclamation of a Republic. The old Regents were 
deposed and new ones—including the Communist Regent 
Paviov—have been appointed. Generals who served under 
Horthy, Antonescu and King Boris head the new Govern- 
ments. It is, however, true that they are believed to have 
been opposed to the pro-Axis policies of their former 
masters. The ruling coalitions nominally include the mem- 
bers of all parties from Right to Left. 


Yet it is difficult to say to what extent the representatives 
of the Right in these Governments can speak on behalf of 
their traditional following. Quite a number of their fol- 
lowers certainly supported the Axis ; and of necessity they 
are now excluded. This gives a marked predominance to the 
Left (and inside the Left to the Communists) in the present 
alignment of forces. The Conservatives and even some 
po'itic'ans of the Centre clearly find it hard to march in 
step with their Left partners. For example, the Liberal 
Bratianu and the peasant leader Maniu have withdrawn 
from the Roumanian Government. In Bulgaria there is 
friction between the Military League—Zveno—and the 
National Front. The Roumanian Peasant Party, the National 
Zaranists, has split into two groups, and only the Left 
group is now in the Government. Similarly in Bulgaria, 
Dimitriev, the traditional leader. of the Agrarians after 
Stambuliski’s deaih, seems to be in semi-opposition. To 
what an extent the Left Agrarian groups are really repre- 
sentative of the peasantry cannot be sa‘d, since no elections 


have yet shown the relative strength of the various 
teridencies. : 


While the facade of a democratic party system has been 
set up, the picture behind this facade remains largely un- 
known. Party controversies are obviously damped by strict 
m.litary and political censorship, and by a scmewhat unreal 
insistence on national unity. The Russians’ task is certainly 
far from easy. Pro-German and anti-German elements have 
been closely mixed up in the various Balkan parties and 
groupings. It is a difficult job to disentangle them and to 
separate the sheep from the goats ; yet some political selec- 
ticn is unavo'dable ‘f only. for the sake of military security. 
It is this motive, apait from popular demand, that gives 
SO great an importance to the purge in the Ba’k1n countr’es. 
n addition, the party systems in Roumania, Bulgaria, and to 
Ss lesser extent in Hungary, were destroyed long ago; even 

trustees ” more democratica’ly minded than the Russians 
would probably find it very difficult to re-create genuine 
democracy under such conditions. And the Russians, 
obviously, are not so minded. 
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Russia’s immediate policy is dictated by military security. 
As a rule, this has not favoured free expression of 
popular will. The Russians are naturally anxious to 
see “friendly Governments” in the countries under 
their control. In itself this is a legitimate desire. It 
implies, however, a dilemma to which no _ definite 
solution has yet been found. In South-East Europe 
the Right has traditionally been anti-Russian because 
it has been anti-Bolshevik. The Communists’ friend- 
ship for Russia has borne all the marks of an amost 
religious zeal, on which the Russians can most safely rely. 
The question to-day is whether in Roumania or Hungary 
or Poland a pro-Russian policy can be pursued by non- 
Communists, or whether the Russians can rely only on 
the Communists to guarantee friendship with Russia. For 
the time being the Russians have not found any definite 
solution of this problem. Their policy is largely empirical 
and experimental. It attempts to secure Russian influence 
on a socially conservative basis in one country while 
destroying that basis in another. It tries to maintain control 
on occupied territory by using the monarchy and the 
Officers’ corps where possible, and by “appealing to the 
people” when necessary. But everywhere it is guided by 
old suspicions as much as by new policies. 


The new policy demands that the noa-Communist 
elements should be spared and won over, the old sus- 
picions, however, demand newer and b gger purges which. 
tend to upset the political life of the occupied countries. 


The dilemma is repeated in almost every sphere. 
“ Efficiency ” demands that the old administrative machines" 
should carry on their work and that no attempt shouid be 
made to set up soviets. Yet the old administraticn is, usually 
with reason, regarded as unreliable. Officials charged with 
carrying out the armistice terms in Roumania and Bulgaria 
have been found to be former associates of the Iron Guard 
or simply collaborators. A Minister of the Interior in 
Roumania was caught hiding anti-Russian legicnaires from 
the Allied Control Commission; when this caused a re- 
shuffle of the Cabinet, Communist influence accord ngly in- 
creased. Again, members of the new Societies of Friendship 
with Russia turn out to be the- members of the former 
Societies of Friendship with Germany. The purges become 
a vicious circle under these conditions. “ Military ex- 
pediency ” cannot be non-political. 


Economic Problems 


In econemic matters the problems are no easier. All 
satellite countries have to pay indemnities out of their 
shrunken resources. The terms of the indemnities are on 
the whole ill defined. Whether they are more or less exacting 
depends on a variable Russian reading of their terms. In 
Roumania the Russian officers of the Control Comm’ssion 
are engaged in recovering the loot carr.ed away by the 
Roumanians from Transdniestria and in tracng German 
property which has, according to the terms of the armistice, 
to be handed over to the Russians. Industrial equipment, 
railway trucks, raw materials and cattle are dispatched to 
the devastated areas of the Southern Ukraine. The Minister 
of National Economy together with the managers of many 
industrial establishments have been accused of concealing 
looted or German property. In the course of this 
“restitution of property,” some of the equipment of the 
Roumanian oil refineries has also been carred away to 
Russia. It is hardly possible to say how far the campaign 
has been kept within the limits of a legit'mate restitution 
of property and how far it has inflicted unjustfied damage 
on Roumania’s economy. In Finiand, the Russians have 
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interpreted the terms of the indemnity to mean that all 
reparations in kind are to be valued at 1938 prices. Recently 
however they have modified the terms by allowing the 
Finns to fix the prices of goods delivered to the Russians 
at a level 10 to 15 per cent above that of 1938. The pro- 
blem of indemnities is bound to weigh heavily upon the 
political relations of Russia with the vanquished satellites ; 
ruthless exactions will clearly not promote closer friend- 
ship. 

After the war, Russian policy in South-East Europe faces 
two alternatives. If the Russians decide to exercise control 
in such a manner that the national sovereignty of each 
small state is seriously impaired, then they will be able 
to rely only on the Communists and ideological Gleich- 
schaltung will be the result. If on the other hand they are 
content to exercise the strong but indirect infiuence which 
geography and strength combine to give them, they should 
be able to avoid direct interference in the domestic con- 
cerns of South-East Europe. The evidence so far does not 
indicate clearly which alternative the Russians wiil choose. 


Eire’s Overseas Trade 


[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 


THE annual estimates of the Balance of International Pay- 
ments, published in the Irish Trade Fournal, demonstrate 
clearly the effects of the war on Irish economic life. Visible 
‘imports fell from £43,415,000 in 1939 to £26,082,000 in 
1943. As the price of imports practically doubled during the 
period, the fail in volume was very considerable. Detailed 
figures of Irish imports are not available, but the recently 
published statistics of British exports throw some light on 
the decline of imports of many aarticles into Eire. For 
example, if the years 1938 and 1943 are compared, exports 
to Eire of beverages and cocoa preparations declined from 
§6,000 to 14,000 barrels, home-made spirits from 229,000 to 
63,000 proof gallons, wrought iron from 4,547 to 227 tons, 
iron and steel and their manufactures from 55,000 to 15,000 
tons, and unbleached cotton yarns from 5,095,000 to 
1,735,000 Ib. Similar decreases took place in almost every 
other commodity. The reduction of imports of coal, petrol, 
tea and other articles commonly consumed in large quanti- 
ties has caused the greatest inconvenience. The reduction in 
the imports of fertilisers and feeding stuffs has seriously dis- 
located agricultural production. 


Visible exports were £27,480,000 in 1943, compared with 
£26,892,000 in 1939. As there has been a rise in prices, their 
volume must have steeply declined. Export prices did not 
rise so much as import prices. The terms of trade moved 
against Eire. Among invisible exports, income from invest- 
ments abroad increased from £13,600,000 to £13,800,000. 
While emigrants’ remittances from the United States and 
other foreign countries declined from {£2,226,000 to 
£1,639,000, remittances from the United Kingdom increased 
from £600,000 to £10,950,000. This remarkable increase 
reflects the emigration of large numbers of Irish workers 
to Great Britain for war work of various kinds. Total ex- 
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ports were estimated at £48,775,000 in 1938, and a 
£61,250,000 in 1943. Total imports in the same years were 
estimated at £51,511,000 and £36,258,000 respectively. The 
balance of payments changed from a debit balance of 
£2,736,000 in 1939 to a credit balance of £24,992,000 in 
1943. In fact, the credit balance was probably greater because 
some exports have been underestimated and others have 
proved impossible to estimate. The credit balance in 1943 
may have exceeded £30 million. Smaller, but substantial, 
credit balances were experienced in 1941 and 1942. 


Large Sterling Assets 


Those considerable credit balances naturally increased 
Eire’s external assets. The capital items in the balance of 
payments are hard to trace with any great accuracy because 
of the large dealings by Irish residents on the London Stock 
Exchange of which no records are available. The accumula- 
tion of sterling assets can, however, be traced in the public 
accounts and in the banking statistics. Large increases took 
place in the sterling holdings of the Post Office Savings 
Bank Fund, the Saving Certificates Reserve Fund, the 
National Health Insurance Fund, and other Government 
funds. Between September, 1939, and June, 1944, British 
Government securities in the Legal Tender Note Fund of 
the Central Bank rose from £7,372,000 to £24,132,461. 
Between the September, 1939, and the June, 1944, quarters, 
the net sterling assets of the Irish banks increased from 
£61,357,000 to £123,613,000. Sterling cash and balances with 
London agents and other banks increased from £8,413,000 to 
£30,706,000, money at call and short notice in London from 
£7,583,000 to £19,357,000, and investments in British 
Government securities from £63,599,000 to £137,930,000. 
Holdings of sterling securities by private investors also in- 
creased by an unknown amount. 


The Report /of the Banking Commission published in 
1938 expressed anxiety at the growing debit balances in the 
Irish balance of payments. The war has interrupted this 
trend, but the interruption is only temporary. As soon as — 
peace returns the pre-war trend will almost certainly re- 
appear. The remittances from workers in Great Britain will 
be reduced as the war-time employment of imported labour 
declines, and the demand for imports of all kinds will be 
very intense. It is, of course, realised in Eire that many 
goods will be in short supply, and that the British war 
controls will continue to operate. It is hoped, however, that 
with the gradual return to normality, more and more com- 
modities will be available for export, and that Irish needs 
will be satisfied. It is not irrelevant that the Irish holdings 
of sterling have been accumulated in resnect of private trans- 
actions, and do not represent inter-Governmental debt. 
There should, therefore, be no question of their being 
funded or otherwise frozen in any way. It must also be re- 
membered that trading relations between Great Britain 
and Ireland have always been very close and intimate, and 
that British business men will be keen on regaining their 
Irish custom. It may be concluded that the sterling holdings 
will prove to be a valuable asset after the war as soon as 
circumstances allow British production to be adapted to 
peacetime requirements. 
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At 2/8 for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 
cigarette* of outstanding quality with 

a charm of its own—a charm which 
comes from superb tobacco and yj 


AY/ 


firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 
~fj \) 





STILL MALVERN WATER is 


singularly free from mineral salts 
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which may be harmful, and its 






medicinal value lies in its essential 
purity. P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they 
smoke literally millions of No. 7 every 


year— and you know what sailors are! 







* For Virginia smokers 
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Order from your Wine Merchant, 
Chemist or Grocer. 
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“THE SHOES THAT MAY 
cs, MEAN SO MUCH TO YOU" 
ss Herbor Barker 


THREE NUNS | 
SAVES MONEY | qo 


— because of its 
SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is 
scientifically cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts 
longer, you smoke fewer ounces a week. It is made 
from fine leaf which is favoured by the lower duty on 
Empire Tobacco. -To enjoy the fullest pleasure of 
smoking at a moderate cost, take to ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend. 










One of the styles in women’s shoes made 


Three Nuns 


EMPIRE BLEND 


2/63 AN OUNCE 


‘Cut for economy’ 





on models sponsored by Sir Herbert Barker. 


Every shoe carries his facsimile signature. 


Also THREE NUNS 
Original 
AT 2/403 AN OZ. 
‘ The Vicar’s Chotce’ 


Supplies are limited at present. Send 23d. for 


"Satisfying Reflections” by Sir Herbert Barker. 






2 RARER RIS I PI ETI BE NP BEL REE EE ION ES EE EL LIL, SLE SR EY A ROSITA IN 
Dept. 89, NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD. NORTHAMPTON 
UE OL EA RENCE TARR NE EEE 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Lid., St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. ABSA 
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ANY of the ideas and |; for the numerous auxiliary 
developments in marine | services heating, ventilating, 
electrification originated | cooking end for the capgtans, 


with the BTH Company. 
Complete BTH electric pro- 
pulsion systems were installed 
before’the war in several famous 


davits, derricks, etc., which are 
themselves driven by BTH 
electric motors. Mazda lamps 


liners. In_ others, generating 
plant large enough to supply a 
fair-sized town has been installed 


are, in many ships, used for all 
lighting purposes — while BTH 
electronic devices safeguard the 
personnel. 
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Now, 

gentlemen, 
as regards 
the control 
of CO, ... 





As soon as the expert has had his say, the man best 
worth listening to on any question of fuel efficiency is the 
man on the job. Your fuel watchers are the obvious 
go-betweens, but in backing them up you need to be 
careful not to discourage anybody who has something 
useful to suggest. 

Team-work that everyone can join in, from the boiler- 
house sweeper to the chairman himself, is the secret of 
fuel savings like the following :— 


AT A BREWERY two steam demand) have resulted in a 


engines were taking one quarter 
of the total steam generated. 
They were exhausting to atmo- 
sphere and apparently it hadn’t 
been realised that 90 per cent. of 
the heat value of the steam was 
being wasted. Simple recom- 
mendations to enable most of 
this heat to be recovered for 
heating water (which is in great 


saving of 17 per cent. on the 
coal bill. 7 


AT AN ENGINEERING WORKS 
they have remodelled two re- 
heating furnaces as recom- 
mended by Ministry plant 
surveyors. The result is that 
weekly fuel consumption has 
been reduced by 24 per cent. 
whilst output has increased by 
nearly 18 per cent. 


HOW THESE BULLETINS CAN HELP YOU. the latest specialised 
know'edge on almost every conceivable fuel subject is at your finger-tips 
in - Fuel a Bulletins — advice and help that cthe wise 
could not readily be obtained. If you've mislaid your copies, appl 
now to the Regional Office of the Ministry. , area 


ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
ey 
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IN FORTY YEARS the British omnibus companies 
have, by their initiative and enterprise, developed 
and perfected a passenger transport system of 
proven efficiency and clasticity. 

This system has stood the test of total war ; 
and stood it well. It has met the needs of the 
nation by skilful daily organisation, and in times 
of emergency, by hourly improvisation. 

The principle of local management has 
permitted flexibility of operation which would 
have been impossible if control had been of a 
national pattern. Large enough for efficiency, 
small enough for elasticity, the present organisa- 
tion of ownership and management of this 
important part of the country’s transport 
services has proved itself, under the most trying 
conditions, to be the ideal system from the point 
of view of service to the community. 









The stageisset ... There 
« is a first-night atmosphere 
NY in the radio and electrical 
industry today. And when 
the curtain rises on the post-war scene, the star 
turn will be provided by the Philco Group. This 
new alliance of progressive manufacturing com- 
panies is going to play an impressive part in 
the development, manufacture and distribution 
of radio and television as well as electro- 
mechanical productions of the widest possible 
variety ... The stage is set for the great post- 
war programme of the Philco Group. 


Te PML 2... 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD . P.R.T- 
LABORATORIES LTD . BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LPD . HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD . BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD . AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD . AERO ENGINES LTD 








Donington House Norfolk Street Strand WC2 
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Capital for Reconstruction 


HE machinery for financing industrial reconstruction 
T after the war is beginning to take shape. Within the 
next few days details should become available of .two pro- 
jects designed to fill special categories of the post-war 
demand for industrial capital. It should be emphasised, at 
the outset of any discussion on the nature and scope of 
these specialist institutions, that they, and any others that 
may foliow them, are not at present intended to supplant 
the open capital market. Rather it is their objective to fill 
gaps in that market and to supplement it by handling pro- 
positions which, in existing and prospective conditions, 
would lie outside the sphere of the unaided open market. 
As far as it can be discerned, official policy in this matter 
js still that a borrower able to raise capital at reasonable 
terms on his own merits should be encouraged to do so. 
It should further be emphasised that, whatever machinery 
may be devised for meeting the capital needs of industry, 
some form of over-all control of capita! issues will be 
necessary for a period probably covering some years after 
the war. The demand for new capital to overtake arrears 
of expenditure on plant and equipment and to embark on 
new developments, will be such as to require control both 
of the flow and, within certain limits, of the direction of 
investment. Unless the money flow of investments is thus 
equated to the physical capacity of the capital goods 
industries there would be a scramble to borrow which 
would undermine the whole of the Government’s cheap- 
money policy—and much else besides. tev ‘ 

The first deficiency in the supply of capital is one which 
is familiar from the discussions of the past dozen years. 
First authoritatively defined in the Macmillan Report, it is 
often known as the “ Macmillan gap.” It covers two separate 
needs, that for “ intermediate credit”—too long for bank 
credit, too short for the new issue market—and that for 
“small man” capital—where requirements are not large 
enough to be handled economically by the new issue 
market? Many institutions, from merchant bankers to hire- 
purchase houses, have endeavoured to fill this “ Macmillan 
gap,” and the lack of success. that has attended their efforts 
has repeatedly suggested that the gap was, in fact, far 
smaller than had generally been supposed—on the assump- 
tion, of course, that only serious propositions were allowed 
to rank (there is never a scarcity of demand for credit from 
rash and unsound borrowers). The belief in the existence 
of the gap may be far more the result of ex hypothesi 
reasoning than of practical observation. Its sma'lness may 
Well be due to the fact that British banks, which are not 
quite so rigidly orthodox as they would like the public to 
believe, have seldom hesitated to meet the medium-term 
credit requirements of their good industrial customers. 
The accommodation has not been specifically granted for 
aterm of years that would rank the operation as a medium- 


term investment, but it has, in effect, remained undisturbed 
for far longer periods than the strict canons of deposit 
banking ‘would tolerate. Many large British industrial units 
have been built up from modest beginnings with the help 
of bank credit, often granted on little security other than 
the personal qualities of the borrower. 

The oft-proven smaliness of this gap has, however, 
proved no argument against making yet another attempt 
to fill it. This time it is to be done on a more grandiose 
scale than before, by a special institution whose capital is 
to be subscribed by all the important deposit banks in Great 
Britain. It .is expected to have a capitalisation of about 
£20 million. It is divulging no secret to say that the con- 
sent of some of the participants was obtamed only after 
considerable persuasion. The new institution will cater 
primarily for the medium-term to long-term credit needs 
of the “small man.” The case for setting it up is largely 
a political one: that of proving that finance, and the banks 
in particular, are not holding back in the tasks of post-war 
reconstruction and that the needs of the small man are 
receiving their due consideration. It is a reasonable surmise 
that the participating banks will not divert to the new 
specialised institution any large part of the good medium- 
term credit business now handled by them. All the partici- 
pating banks have announced their intention of catering 
tor their “samll man” clientele after the war, and one 
may rest assured that those plans stand. There is, there- 
fore, a danger that the new institution may become the 
proverbial dustbin into which all the less desirable busi- 
ness will be thrown and that, even so, it may find some 
difficulty in employing the capital resources and borrowing 
powers with which it will-be endowed. It would certainly 
be unwise to expect a great deal from this first of the two 
contemplated projects. 


The second is the product of a more ambitious and 
potentially much more significant idea. It is an institution 
designed to satisfy the long-term capital needs of firms 
or industries whose requirements should, in the national 
interest, be satisfied but where the position of the bor- 
rower would render an approach to the open market too 
expensive, or even put it completely out of court. This in- 
stitution will be owned by a large group of insurance com- 
panies, investment trusts and other organisations normally 
interested in long-term investment, under the leadership 
of the Bank of England. It will have a substantial share 
capital—probably in excess of that of the first institution— 
and in addition will have borrowing powers of several times 
the share capital. The deposit banks will probably partici- 
pate in the financing of this institution, not by taking up 
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share capital but by providing the resources on which the 
borrowing powers wili be exercised. : 

It is fascinating to sketch out the réle which such an 
institution, launched under such auspices and command.ng 
such resources, might play in the regeneration of the more 
needy and deserving British industries—coal, cotton, steel, 
shipbuilding. It would be a larger arid more ambitious 
version of the Bankers’ Industrial Development Company, 
but with the emphasis on development and not on. salvage. 
The BID was called in as a lender of last resort. This new 
company should seek out its own spheres of activity and 
not wait until the corpses are brought in. The BID existed 
largely in the minds of two men. It had no records, no 
organisation ef its own; no real independent entity. Its 
success was due to the flair with which it chose the right 
mén to handle the particular jobs passed to it. The new 
institution should be wholly independent, managed by the 
ablest available executives, having at its command men with 
high technical, engineering and industrial qualifications 
such as many American and Continental banks command 
but who have, at present, no counterparts in the personnel 
of British banking. Although some of the temporary 
financing of the new institution would be done by way of 
the issue of debentures and similar securities, it is possible 
to visualise it as a link between the vast volume of savings 
from small investors who require, above all, safety of capital 
and regularity of income, and the provision of capital for 
industry in the most desirable form, namely through par- 
ticipation in the equity of the business. Given vis‘on and 
ability in its management, the new instituticn shculd be ab’e 
to turn over its resources fairly rapidly, helping to rescue 
old industries and to develop new ones, then, by refinancing 


Egypt and the 


“T° HE new financial arrangements with Egypt, which are 

now disclosed in detail in a White Paper (Cmd. 6582), 
are an instructive example of the manner of co-operation 
which the sterling area makes possible. As the Egyptian 
Minister of Finance emphasised, 


these aframgements, based as they are on common agree- 

ment ... provide clear evidence of Anglo-Egyptian col- 

laboration and mutual confidcnce. 
The present practice under which Egypt surrenders to the 
United Kingdom, against payment in sterling, all foreign 
currencies obtained in its international transactions w.ll 
remain in force dur’ng 1945. As hitherto, the United King- 
dom will supply Egypt with sterling area currencies on 
demand. Currencies outside the sterling area are divided 
into the two categories of “easy” and “ difficult.” “ Easy ” 
currencies, for instance those of liberated Europe, will be 
provided without any strict l'mit, on the understanding 
“that this latitude will apply only to imports of the real 
needs of Egypt,” but “ difficult ” currencies 

—perhaps the most important of these being United States 

Dollars, Canadian Dollars, Swiss Francs, Swedish Kronor, 

and Portuguese Escudos— 
cannot be made freely available against sterling. 


It is therefore necessary for Egypt, in common with the 
rest of the sterling area, to continue to limit imports which 
have to be paid for in these currencies. 


The target figure for “difficult” currencies to be made 
available to Egypt has been fixed, by mutual agreement, at 
a maximum of approximately £E15 million (the Egyptian 
pound is approximately at par with sterling), which includes 
a special provision of £E3 million for non-recurrent wheat 
imports owing to harvest failure; £E2 million for North 
American fertilisers, if their del-very can be arranged ; and a 
special contingency reserve of £1,000,000. The Egyptian 
Government will have the right to demand an upward re- 
vision of the target figure in a number of special cases, par- 
ticularly (a) if prices in the Un‘ted States should rise by 
more than 10 per cent (smaller increases are to be met out 
of the contingency reserve of £1,002,000); or (b) if the 
prices of major items at present scheduled to come from easy 
currency areas should prove to be over Io per cent in excess 
of the prices ruling in difficult currency areas. A standing 
joint Ang'o-Egyptian Committee is to be set up to exam'ne 
any problems that might arise in connection w'th these 
atrangements. British experts will be made available to the 
Egyptian Government and 


the British Embassy would on request place freely at the dis- 


posal of the (Egyptian Import) Licensing Department all 
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operations, passing each of its investments over to the 
market when the success of the project had been assured 
Its power to satisfy the capital needs of industry woud no, 
therefore, be measured by the sum total of its resources, }; 
would be a temporary investor, and only in the case of jp, 
failures would it have to rema.n a permanent repository, 

The project is hedged by certain d.fficuities. The jp. 
dustries to be financed would, by definition, be too poor , 
risk, or too small and obscure, for the open market at the 
moment of intervention, This might tend to weight the 
scales against the new corporation’s profits, and as a measure 
of self-protection it might have to refuse to extend jj 
facilities in equity form, but insist on a fixed-inteerst lien 
If so, its usefulness would be limited. The alternatiye 
might be a Government guarantee, but there woul 
be obvious and serious objections to such a guarantee 
Or, again, within a s:ngle industry, such as cotton, there are 
immense diversities of efficiency. Would not the efficient be 
penalised by the financial help given on specially favoured 
terms to the inefficient? There would also be danger o; 
political pressure being brought to bear on the corporation 
to extend its help in cases where healthy bankruptcy and 
not salvage is the remedy required by the national interest, 
Most real of all the dangers is perhaps that of the new in- 
stitution, being a joint partnership, having.the pace of it 
policy and initiative dictated by the slowest and most cautious 
of its participants. 

It would be wrong, however, to take a crabbed view about 
such an interesting new initiative. There is an unquestionable 
opportunity, and if the new institution is given wise and 


forceful leadership it should be able to surmount the 
obstacles in its way. 


Sterling Area 


available information regarding supplies, and such other 

assistance as it might have available or could procure from 

sources such as the British staff of the Middle East Supply 

Centre. 

Egypt’s imports from countries outside the sterling area 
amounted to £E25 millon in 1938. This total includes im- 
ports from European countries which are not at present 
open to trade, and also imports from countries outs de the 
sterling area which are now deemed to be “ easy.” Whether 
the figure now agreed upon for Egyptian imports from hard 
currency areas during 1945 represents generous or niggardly 
treatment of Egypt’s claims is impossible to say without 
fuller knowledge of the sterling area’s foreign exchange posi- 
tion than is at present publicly available. The Ezyptians, at 
any rate, appear to be well satisfied with the arrangement. 
They appear to feel that their urgent requirements have 
been met by it, and that, in full co-operation with their 
sterling area partners, they will be able to buy enough 
within the area to relieve their need for purchases outside. 
They are safeguarded aga’nst being charged excessive prices 
“inside” by the proviso (above referred to) that in case of 
the excess being above 10 per cent they all be allotted 
more hard currency. 

On some interpretations of the term, this arrangement 
could be held to be a “discriminatory ” one. Egypt will 
make every effort to buy as little as possible from some 
countries, and as much as possible from others. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the Egyptian Minister of Finance 
found it necessary to emphasise that these arrangements 


do not prejudice the right of the Egyptian Government ‘© 
=a to any such international convention as that of Bretton 


oods, 

which implies that the arrangements may not be ipso facto 
compatible with Bretton Woods. They are, in fact, per- 
missible only during the “ transitional period ” lasting from 
three to five years which the Final Act recognises. But they 
are certainly incompatible with the system toward which 
transition is to be made, a system of free convertibility 
all round without recourse to any “discriminatory currency 
arrangements and multiple currency devices.” 

The words “Sterling Area” do not occur in the Final 
Act of Bretton Woods, and an uninitiated reader of the decu- 
ment might well conclude that no such thing as a sterling 
area existed at all. A careful analysis of the text, morcove"; 
makes it clear that, whether or not some form of ster ing 
atea is compat*ble with the system which the Bret‘o2 
Woods, proposals are designed to establish, the particu’at 
var ety of sterling area exemplified in the Anglo-Ezvot'an 
Agreement is exchuded. Under the Bretton 
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system Egypt, for instance could not pool its foreign 
éxchange resources with those of the United Kingdom 
and other sterling area countries. If dollars became scarce, 
the sterling area countries could not pool their dollars 
and apporuon them amongst themselves by agreement ; 
countries within the area with a surplus of dollars could not 
restrict their own dollar expenditures so that sterling area 
countries with a dollar deficit might be able better to main- 
tain theirs. Adjustments of exchange rates could not be made 
by the sterling area as a group, but only by each country 
singly, after consultation with the Fund. Nor could the 
sterling area act as a group in its dealings with the Fund 
_for instance, by allowing London to act as the common 
representative, since 

each member shall deal with the Fund only through its 
Treasury, central bank, stabilisation fund or similar fiscal 
agency and the Fund shall deal only with or through the 
same agency. 

The framers of the Bretton Woods proposals no doubt 
believed that the existence of an International Monetary 
Fund as such would make such dollar-rationing arrange- 
ments within the sterling area as are exemplified by the new 
Anglo-Egyptian Agreement unnecessary and even undesir- 
able. The Agreement, therefore, exemplifies very clearly 
the choice that will have to be made. The special economic 
ties which connect the United Kingdom with the rest of 
the sterling area have, if anything, been strengthened by the 
war. The large, sterling balances which these countries 
have piled up in London, and the large future sales which 
they hope to be able to make to this country give them a 
special vested interest in the strength of sterling and, what 
is the same, in the recovery of British export trade. Is there 
to bt no mechanism through which this special communitv 
of interest will be able to express itself? If the sterling area, 
as it now exists, is to be liquidated in favour of “ non-dis- 
crimination,” what is to take its place? 

Worldwide international arrangements have their useful- 
ness, and Bretton Woods is to be welcomed as such. But 
they are naturally limited in the field they cover to whatever 
common ground, whatever community of interest, willing- 
ness to collaborate, and mutual confidence can be taken to 
exist between each and all. They must be based on the 
highest common denominator in these matters, which in a 
troubled world is a pretty low one. Worldwide international 
agreements, therefore, by virtue of the'r comprehensiveness, 
must necessarily leave unused a large amount of the existing 
willingness of nations to co-operate, to share, to render 
mutual aid, to trust each other. They are a positive factor 
if they merely prescribe. a certain minimum of confidence 
and collaboration for all. But they become a negative and 
restrictive factor if they attempt to standardise 
the relationships between each and all, and, instead of 
Prescribing the minimum attainable by all, prescribe the 
max:mum attainable by some. In international, no less 
than in national, relations there should be room for co- 
operation on numerous levels. It is not enough to establish 
an International Authority to bring order into some fields 
'n Which individual nations, acting on their own, are un- 
likely to avoid serious clashes. The task is to foster every 
type of organisation which: transcends the borders of an 
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individual state, provided it does no harm to the wider 
purpose. If multilateralism becomes the enemy of regional 
groupings or other arrangements along the lines of the 
sterling area, it will not succeed. It will drive nations into 
the narrowest devices of self-help under the motto of 
Sauve qui peut. 

These considerations are suggested by a study of the 
new Anglo-Egyptian agreement. It is, no doubt, merely 
the first of a series. This agreement, and all those that 
are to come, will drive home the lesson that everything 
is not restrictive that looks like a restriction of imports. 
It is quite true that Egypt will discriminate against the 
goods and services of hard currency countries and in favour 
of those of sterling area or easy currency countries. But 
does this deprive the hard currency countries of any export 
trade which they might otherwise have done? Not in the 
least. Had the United Kingdom granted a bigger alloca- 
tion of hard currency to Egypt, British imports from hard 
currency countries would have fallen by exactly as much 
as Egyptian imports would have risen—unless, indeed, it 
can be argued that the severer shortage of dollars would 
have led to more intensive, and more successful, British 
efforts to earn more dollars. The hard currency coun- 
tries would have gained nothing, while Britain might 
have lost much. For Egypt, being able to buy more from 
the former, might easily have bought less from the latter. 
As compared with the position established by the new 
agreement, the following changes would have occurred: 
Britain’s imports from America (taken as representing the 
hard currency countries) would have been smaller and 
so would have been its sales to Egypt. America’s position 
would have been unaffected, with Egypt buying more and 
Britain less. Egypt’s position would have been only mildiy 
affected: instead of buying in Britain it would buy in 
America. The total of world trade, in other words, would 
have been diminished by the reduction of Britain’s import/ 
export turnover. Inducing Egypt to discriminate in favour 
of sterling area goods by limiting the supply of hard cur- 
rency to her thus leads to an expansion of world trade. In- 
sistence on complete “non-discrimination” would limit 
the whole machinery of international trade to the pace of its 
most difficult section—that is, those parts that require diffi- 
cult currencies. 

This is.an important lesson which has great significance 
for the future. It would, indeed, be wrong to go to the 
extreme of declaring that, by the same argument, a maxi- 
mum turnover could be obtained by allotting no hard 
currency to Egypt at all. The sterling area is a voluntary 
association which is held together by the free agreement of 
its members. Moreover, on the strictly economic plane, 
there ‘are limits to the amount of substitution that can be 
affected as between imports from one area and another. 
Some of Egypt’s import requirements cannot be covered 
anywhere except in the hard currency area. But the possi- 
bilities of substitution are norma.lly much larger than is 
assumed, and to the extent that they exist, practices that 
offend against the stricter interpretations of “non-dis- 
crimination ” are capable of expanding international trade 
without imposing an appreciable sacrifice on any nation. 


Business Notes 


Should a Banker Tell ? 


Reports from Paris suggest that the French Govern- 
ment’s order for its nationals to declare their gold and foreign 
assets has so far met with a poor response. True, holders 
have up to the end of February to make their returns, but 

¢ indications are not promising, for foreign securities and 
notes continue to change hands at twice to three times— 
and gold up to more than ten times—the parities indicated 
by the official rates of exchange. 
The holders of these assets are now being threatened 
with dire penalties, reinforced by the statement that all the 
‘sets in question will be revealed to the French Govern- 
ment when the Allied countries, in which they are now 
“posited, release them. A semi-cffic'al statement appearing 
he the French press suggests that the French Government 
4s made requests to the British and American Govern- 
ments for the disc'osure of all information concerning the 
an accounts held by banks and other institutions in 
Countries. The matter thus raised is one of extreme 


‘ 


delicacy. The proposal to exchange information of this kind 
and, in the process, to breach the traditional secrecy shroud- 
ing the relations between a banker and his customers, is 
not a new one. Discussions on the subject had taken place 
between the British and French Governments before the 
war, but had made very little progress. The power to exact 
the-required information in this country is now provided 
under section 8 of the Defence (Finance) Regu'ations. The 
question is whether it should be used to divulge informa- 
tion about transactions which were perfectly legal when 
they were made and which will now be subjected to mea- 
sures of retrospective taxation or sequestration. 


The powers under section 8 haye been used by the 
British authorities, but always with some hesitation and 
usually with the greatest justification—as, for example, in 
pursuing inquiries irto the activities of black market opera- 
tors. It is a far cry from using the powers in this highly 
selective manner to making a general disclosure of the 
assets of a large group of foreign nationals, divulging the 
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affairs of guilty and non-guilty alike. This is a matter in 
which the British authorities should tread warily, especi- 
ally if they retain any concern whatever for the future of 
London as an international banking centre. The super- 
vision cf international capital movements after the war 
may well require mutual exchange of information between 
governments, but it should be possible for this information 
to be given in global terms and without infringing the 
secrecy of the banker’s relation with his customer. 


x *x * 


Bank of France Return 


The weekly return of the Bank of France made a wel- 
come reappearance last week after a suspension of more 
than five months. The figures just published relate to 
December 28, 1944. The following table gives the main 
items in the latest return, comparing the figures with these 
of May 30, 1940, and, in order to measure the contraction 
in the monetary and credit circulation during recent weeks, 
with the highest figures reached’ since the liberation of 
Paris : — 

(In million francs) 


Highest 
May 30, July-Dec., Dec. 28, 
1940 1944 1944 
Assets :— 
GORE di ccnddveestenvescesnce 84,615 84,597 75,151 
Advances to State :— 36,700 510,550 451,850 
To Treasury ........... 26,700 74,550 15,850 
For Occupation Costs ... — 426,000 426,000 
Interest Free........... 10,000 10,000 10,000 
Liabslities :-— 

Note Circulation.......... 166,695 649,564 572,510 
Current & Deposit Accounts 235,642 49,480 41,706 


If the latest figures are compared with those immediately 
before the German occupation, it wil be seen that the con- 
siderable expansion in the note c.rcu.ation approximately 
matches the advances made by the Bank to the State in 
order to finance occupation costs. The reduction in the note 
circulation ‘by some Frs 77,000 million from the peak 
reached on October 5, 1944, is largely the result of the 
subscriptions to the Liberation loan made in the form of 
previously hoarded notes. The circulation at its peak in- 
cluded Frs 6,982 million of notes evacuated to. Britain in 
1940 and used by the Allies for various military operations, 
Frs 4,200 million appropriated by the Free French for the 
needs of the resistance movement and Frs 5,400 million 
of so-called Tricolor notes printed in America and used 
in the initial stages of the invasion of France. These last 
are to be completely withdrawn at an early date. 

The recent reduction in the liability on current and 
deposit account is also a result of the L:beraticn Loan issue. 
So is the fall in the direct advances to the Treasury, the 
repayment being effected out of the proceeds of this loan. 
The reduction of Frs 9,446 million in the gold ho!ding is 
due to the delivery to the National Bank of Belg:um of 
gold equivalent to that deposited by that bank with the 
Bank of France in 1940 and later delivered to the German 
authorities with the connivance of the Vichy authorities. 


The Bank of France has met the debt of honour aris ng ° 


out of this transaction and, under an agreement with the 
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State, is compensated in the balance sheet by a new item 
showing an equivalent amount owing by the Frey A 
Governmeat to the bank. The gold reserve is still valy 
at the 1940 parity of 176} francs to the £. Reva.uation » 
the rate of 200 francs would approximately restore the book 
value of the gold to what it was before the repayment to 
Belgium. 


* * * 


Payment in Gold 


Many of the recent commercial and financial discys. 
sions between the British and French Governments haye 
hinged on the extent of France’s willingness to pay in goig 
for part, at least, of its past and accumulating obligations 
to the sterling area. The hinge has proved extremely stiff 
and little progress is as yet to be reported. The French 
Government wish to place considerable orders for fay 
materials, foodstuffs and manufactured goods in the Sterling 
area, Assuming that the goods and the required shipping are 
available, the next problem is that of payment. The French 
wish to make their payments in sterling, of which they have 
accumulated certain reserves as a result of British military 
expenditure in France. These reserves are, moreover, likely 
to increase as a result of the measures for mobilis’ng French 
private assets abroad. The British have hitherto insisted tha 
part of the payment for current purchases should be made 
in gold, and have furthermore suggested that certain earlier 
debts, notably that arising from the operations of the 
Reynaud-Simon agreement, should be met in gold. 

According to the latest Bank of France return the unen- 
cumbered French gold reserve is equal to £427 milion. The 
British case is that some of this reserve should be put into 
the common pool, and suffer some of the fate that would 
have overwhelmed it had there been no armistice in 1940, 
and had the French gold and foreign asseis not been frozen 
by the Allied authorities. Britain, which ran its gold and 
dollar batances to within a few million of complete extinc- 
tion when Lend Lease came to the rescue, argues that some 
of its gold was spent in French as well as British interests, 
and that a small part of the loss might now be made good 
from the substanually intact French reserve. The argument 
is reinforced by the fact trat to give France facilities to pay 
for substattial imports from the sterling area by drawing 
on sterling ba!ances might be construed as discr:mination in 
favour of France, and against far more substantial holders 
of “abnormal” sterling. The French counter-argument is 
that France has suffered both physically and morally fa: above 
Britain’s measure, and that the whole of the available gold 
will be needed to finance urgently needed imports from 

hard currency” countries after the war. Th’s is clearly a 
problem that must and will yield to a compromise solution 
It is to be hoped that it will be found when M. Pleven 
makes his expected early visit to this country. 


* * * 


Lifting the Veil 


It appears that the effect of a new Order issued by the 
Ministry of War Transport (SR & O No 1449) is to remove, 
as from February st, the restriction hitherto placed on the 
publication of accounts by public utility companies enzaged 
in transport. Certain undertakings, mainly those connected 
with docks, harbours and lighthouses, remain subject to 4 
modified ban, but in most cases even these will be allowed 
to publ'sh their accounts six months after the end of the 
year to which they relate. It is already known that a similar 
relaxation is about to be applied to electricity supp'y com- 
panies, but whether with or without a substantial time-lag 
has not yet transpired. This further reduction in the statis- 
tical blackout is very welcome and is certanly long over- 
due. It is to be hoped that it will be extended to all those 
bans on publication of figures which have for so long 
harassed the investor. In particular, companies shou'd be 
encouraged to state clearly their EPT pesition, insofar as it 
has been determined. It is presumed that utility comp2n'es 


w'll publish their fu'l accounts for each of the years during 
which the blackout prevailed. : 


* * * 
New Zealand Conversion 


The New Zealand Government is offering to ho!det 
of £7,580.907 4} per cent stock repayable March rst and of 


£9,657,280 3 per cent stock, to be paid off a month after | 
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that, conversion into a new 34 per cent stock. The conver- 
sjon may be accepted in whole or in part. The new stock 
ig issued at 99$ and is finally repayable on September 1, 
1965, but with the option to the borrower to repay in whole 
or in part at any time during the preced.ng three years on 


three months’ notice. Holders of either old stock who con-- 


yert will receive interest at the old rate to the time of 
repayment and a cash payment of Ios. per cent. The offer 
must be accepted not later than February 24th. 

An interesting point about the prospectus is that it con- 
tains no reference to any UK Treasury undertaking to 
provide funds in respect of stock not taken in conversion 
such as accompanied earlier New Zealand and Common- 


' wealth issues. The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, 


however, that the New Zealand Government already holds 
{2,900,000 of the maturing loans and has arranged that it, 
or the Reserve Bank of New Zealand, will take up a further 
{£4,500,000. On the basis that it shall only be called upon 
after this £7,400,000 has been found, the UK Treasury has 
undertaken to provide up to approximately £10 million if 
necessary. In view of the fact that New Zealand holds some 
£36 million of sterling balances, this assistance may seem 
unnecessary. A substantial running balance is, however, 
required, while something must be kept in hand for further 
substantial maturities in January next and November, 1947. 
It is to be supposed that the call, if any, on the UK 
Treasury will be small on this occasion. 

On the short view, the market believes that the new 
stock wll prove attractive, as it is very difficult to obtain 
appreciably over 3 per cent on securities of trustee status. 
The flat yield is some £3 5s. 4d. per cent with a modest 
profit on redemption, probably in 21 years’ time, while it 
is possible to obtain slightly over 3 per cent on British 
Government securities with a slightly longer life. Some 
people may well consider that the increased political risk 
attaching to a New Zealand stock is not fully covered by 
an addition to the return, which is now little over 2s. 6d. 
per cent net, although the margin may be expected to 
increase owing to a fall in income-tax rates. 


* * * 


A Greek Casualty 


One of the minor casualties of the Greek civil clash is 
the new drachma, introduced with such care and under 
such high auspices just before the troubles in Athens broke 
out. There is no suggestion that the injury sustained by the 
new currency during the Athens fighting is morial, but the 
cessation of imports during many critical weeks, and the 
dearth of consumer goods, have caused the level of drachma 
prices to rise again with a momentum reminiscent of the 
previous inflationary period. Those prices, however, are 
evidence of the temporary scarcity of gocds and not of in- 
flation of the new currency. The shortages should be eased 
fairly rapidly and the extravagant prices now prevailing in 
Athens for foodstuffs, clothing and other essentials should 
then come down with a run. The basic problem of the 
drachma is that of re-establishing some semblance of order 
in the national finances, restoring tax revenue and providing 
other means of covering expenditure than the facile print- 
ing press. A “strong” Government would probably give 
currency reconstruction and stab/lisation of prices hgh 
priority in its programme. The present Minister of Finance 
has already announced measures of price control and a 
contraction of the new note circulation is said to have 
occurred since the end of hostilities in Athens. The fate 
of the new currency: must rest with the course of political 
and military developments in Greece. Rapid pacification of 
the country and the re-establishment of a reascnably effi- 
cient fiscal system would revive the new currency from 
the effects of the harsh treatment to which it was sub- 
jected so soon after its birth. If, however, civil war is to 
continue, it will be difficult to maintain confidence in a 


currency which, given the fate of its predecessor, must in 
any event be suspect. 


x * * 


Accountants on Depreciation 


After a silence of almost exactly six months, it is very 
factory that the Counc’l of the Institute of Chartered 
ccountants should have issued a further series of recom- 
mendations, The point covered, one of the most vital, is 
* Proper provision for depreciation of fixed assets. De- 
Preciation is defined in the statement as 


Satis 
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that part of the cost of a fixed asset to its owner which is 

not recoverable when the asset is finally put out of use by 

him. 
Of the three factors involved, original cost, final sale value 
and length of life, the last two are matters of estimation, 
but the Institute seems to support the view that reasonable 
conclusions can be reached. It is, however, evidently aware 
of the fallibility of human judgment, for the recommen- 
dations conclude with the statement: — 


Amounts set aside out of profits for obsolescence which 
cannot be foreseen or for a possible increase in the cost of 
replacement are matters of financial prudence. Neither can 
be estimated with any degree of accuracy. They are of the 
nature of reserves and should be treated as such in the 
accounts. 

So far as obsolescence is concerned, this appears to mean 
that, if the original fuess about the effective life of the asset 
proves false, a separate provision should be made under a 
new heading, and this should not be included with depreci- 
ation, The result is that the total provision which may be 
necessary for ensuring the maintenance of productive capa- 
city, in terms of real things and not of money values, is 
split into three sections. First, a provision to cover the net 
money cost of the assets spread over a life estimated at the 
time of its acquisition ; secondly, any adjustment to the esti- 
mate in the light of experience ; and, thirdly, a provision 
against a rise in replacement cost. 

If each of these provisions is, in fact, to be made, and if 
each is to be separately shown—it is not clear that the 
recommendations go beyond saying that depreciation, as 
defined, is to be shown separately—this is a great step for- 
ward. It is to be hoped, however, that auditors will not 
consider it outside their sphere to advise whether 
allowances for obsolescence and rising replacement cost are 
adequate. It has to be admitted, however, that the state- 
ment reads rather as though they were thinking mainly in 
terms of maintaining the money capital of a concern, 
whereas, in the case of any unit of average efficiency on the 
manufacturing side, it is almost certainly in the public 
interest that its power to produce, in terms of goods, and 
to acquire the most efficient means of production, should be 
the primary objective. 


*x : * * 


Straight-Line Method 


Whatever may be felt about the field covered by the 
recommendations of the Council, the recommendations 
themselves are excellent and the Taxation and Financial 
Relations Committee, which is responsible for the spade 
work, probably feel that to attempt anything more ambi- 
tious would be to invite failure. The recommendations will 
call for considerable adjustment of ideas over a wide field. 
This is, perhaps, particularly true of the basic point, that 
the general methed of providing depreciation should be 
the straight-line method, which is the even spreading over 
the estimated life of an asset of its net cost. This is in direct 
conflict with inland revenue practice of allowing a fixed 
percentage on written down value, but, for a concern with 
a number of assets acquired at different times, it seems to 
have little disadvantage, while it has the great recommenda- 
tions that a low apparent rate of depreciaticn writes off the 
assets much more quickly, and that the system as recom- 
mended virtually compels the keeping of an assets register, 


thus ensuring that the details are in fact available to the 
management. 


The Council recommends that depreciation should be 
applied to all assets, including leaseho'ds and patents, which 
become exhausted by the passing of time, but an exception is 
made of loose too!s, jigs and patterns where a method of 
re-valuation may be more appropriate. It then goes on to 
state that in the case of companies working wasting assets, 
such as mines, oil wells and quarries, provis‘on for de- 
preciation and depletion should be made over the estimated 
life. Where this is not done, the fact should be made c’ear 
in the accounts, so that shareholders may realise that divi- 
dends are, in part, a return of capital. Finally, they give 
the opinion that depreciation does not ar‘se in the case of 
goodwill and freehold land (except in so far as it is ac- 
quired for the working of wasting assets), and that any 
sums prov:ded to reduce the va'ue of these items should be 
shown separately in the profit and loss account. 

In their eighth recommendaticn, the Council suggested 
the classification of fixed assets, in existence at the date of 
the balance-sheet, at cost—in so far as is practicable—and 
they now add that the aggregate provision for depreciation, 
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amortisation and depletion should appear as deductions. If 
all these ideas become general practice—and that cannot 
be said to be the case with earlier recommendations so far 
—balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts will be very 
much more valuable in future. There are still lacking, how- 
ever, any powers to ensure general adoption and any sug- 
gestions for remedying the position where a company has 
on its books no valuation of individual groups of assets, as, 
for example, when an affiliate was purchased outright. 


* 7 o 


Tin Import Prices 


According to reports from New York, the United 
States Government has agreed to raise the buying price for 
Bolivian tin by 3} cents to 63} cents per lb. The new price 
will cover the remaining period of the current supply agree- 
ment, which is due to end on June 3oth, and will before 
that date be extended by a new long-term contract, soon to 
be negotiated. The increase in the United States buying 
price is of direct interest to this country, which, like the 
United States, derives a substantial part of its tin-ore from 
Bolivia, the largest extra-Pac/fic tin-producing country, and 
which, under an arrangement made late in 1941, has agreed 
not to pay less to Bolivian producers than the United States. 
The additional 3} cents per lb granted by the United States 
will add nearly £20 per long ton to the British buying price 
of Bolivian tin-ore, which, at the present rate of £355 10s. 
per long ton f.o.b. South American ports, is already well 
above the British domestic selling price of £300 per ton 
delivered at buyer’s works. Despite this increase in the cost 
of imports, it is unlikely that the British selling price for 
tin wll be increased, because at the beginning of last year, 
when the price was raised by £25 per ton to its present 
level, an advance in Bolivia’s selling price was anticipated. 
The fact that the British selling price can be kept well 
below the import cost for Bolivian ore is, of course, due to 
the fact that British tin producers in Nigeria, as well as in 
Cornwall, receive much less than £300 per ton. 

The increase in the Bolivian price has been expressly 
granted to stimulate production in Bolivia. As was pointed 
out on page 752 in The Economist on December 2, 1944, 
Bolivia’s tin shipments have been disappointing since 1942, 
and there is reason to doubt the efficacy of the rise in prices 
as a means of speeding exports. In any case, the tin supply 
position of the United Nations is far tess critical than was 
to be expected. Mr Erwin Vogelsang, Director of the Tin 
Division of the US War Production Board, recently pointed 
out before the National Metal Congress at Cleveland that 
by the beginning of 1945 the United States Government 
would still hold not less than 113,000 tons of tin in its 
strategic tin reserve. Moreover, he quoted figures from which 
it can be deduced that the Allies, apart from their extra- 
Pacific pig tin supplies, have very large supplies of secondary 
tin at their disposal, which have reduced the gap between 
demand and supplies to a surprisingly narrow margin. 

With the time for an offensive in the South-West Pacific 
approaching and adequate stocks of tin on hand, there can 
be little economic justification for increasing the already 
all too high Bolivian price by another 6 per cent. The United 
States may see some justification in satisfying Bolivian pro- 
ducers, on whose long-term supplies of ore to North 
America the continued operation of the Texas-City smelter 
greatly depends. For this country the dependance of its 
buying price in Bolivia on the rates paid by the United 
States is the more regrettable as the Patino group, the sole 
Bolivian supplier to this country, is permitted to convert 
three-quarters of its sterling receipts for tin into gold. 


* * * 


The Discount Year 


The experience of the discount market during 1944 can 
be described briefly and in general terms. The resources at 
the disposal of the market continued to grow, partly as a 
parallel movement to the continued growth of bank credit, 
more particularly as a result of the further accumulation of 
“abnormal” sterling assets by overseas banks, which find it 
convenient to employ a considerable part of these assets on 
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the London money market. The following table shows hoy 
these additional resources were employed in the case of the 
three discount companies whose experience in this matter 
may safely be assumed to illustrate that of the whole marke; 

The main expansion in assets has been in bills. This mean; 
Treasury bills, for the supply of commercial paper has 
undergone further decline during the year—a treng 
illustrated by the fall in rediscounts shown in the balance. 
sheets which show this item separately. The rise in invest. 
ments has been moderate. Profits are slightly higher than 
for 1943. It may be assumed that the bulk of the earnings has 


(In £000’s) 
Union National Alexander = Totaj 

Deposits : 

EP ad thie wae 109,572 72,640 53,337 235,549 

a 134,319 81,828 66,953 283,100 
Bills :— 

ee 93,018 54,085 34,081 181,184 

ee 115,219 58,446 44,420 218,085 
Investments :— 

EE bate 460% 0% 235,805 18,894 20,686 63,385 

i ere 25,406 21,161 23,463 70,030 
Profits :— 

i thes keeces 228 197 139 564 

SE 235 197 141 573 


again come from the margin between the yield on short- 
dated bonds, and the rates paid for bond money. The busi- 
ness in Treasury bills provides the bulk of the discount 
market’s turnover, but no more than a small fraction of its 
earnings. 


x * * 


Celanese Explanation 


Apart from the tribute paid by the new chairman to 
the late Dr Henry Dreyfus, the principal points of interest 
emerging from the British Celanese meeting were the choice 
of chairman and his statement concerning profits. The 
choice has fallen on Mr G. H. Whigham, chairman of 
Celanese of America from its inception until the early days 
of the war and chairman of the Canadian company through- 
out its existence. But he has said that he is only holding 
the position until a younger man can be found to fill it. 
On the question of profits, he stated that 


Based on the improved EPT standard and after eliminating 
taxation credits having reference to previous year, the net 
tax-free profit for the year under review amounts to £468,673 ; 
on the same basis and after bringing to credit other sundry 
tax items, the net tax-free profit for the year ended July 3, 
1943, would have amounted to £461,403. 

It may be recalled that the accounts for the two years 
showed an increase from £348,403 to £728,673. 

There is no specific reference in the speech to either the 
preliminary statement or the action of the Stock. Exchange 
Committee. The chairman, however, states that the amount 
earned on the ordinary capital was 10.58* per cent for 
1942-43, and that the directors thought it right that 


the ordinary shareholders—having received no dividend for 

the previous year, and taking into account the fact that, on the 

adjusted basis, something more than 20 per cent was earned 

in two years combined—should receive a dividend of 20 per 

cent. 
It is now six weeks since the preliminary announcement, 
but this seems to be the first recognition by the company 
of the fact that the dividend was a distribution as much 
from. past profits as from those of 1943-44. If that simple 
statement had been made six weeks ago a great deal of 
trouble would bave been avoided. 

It is an implication of Mr Whigham’s statements that 
earnings on the. ordinary capital for 1943-44 were some 
IO per cent, but it is not at all clear how this figure 's 
reached. In particular, it is still not clear whether the 20 per 
cent to be provided for redemption of certificates is to be 
based on taxed profits or profits before deduction of tax. 


* * * 


Assam Railway Offer 


The process of acquiring British-owned assets in India 
continues, the latest example being the offer by the Indian 
Government of £1,770,000 for the railway undertaking, and 
stores carried in connection with it, of the Assam Railways 
and Trading Company. The written-down expenditure of 
the company on the railway stood in the latest ba’ance- 
sheet, that for March 31, 1943, at rather over £1,000,000, 
and on the basis of that balance-sheet and the suggested 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


EDWIN FISHER, Chairman. 

SIR WILLIAM MACNAMARA GOODENOUGH, Barr. Deputy 
HUGH EXTON SEEBOHM } Chairmen. 
WALTER OSBORNE STEVENSON, Vice-Chairman. 
General Managers: A. W. Tuxke, F. C. ELLerton. 
General Manager (Staff): C. FirzHERBERT. 


Statement of Accounts. 
31st December, 1944. 


LIABILITIES. 2 


Current. Deposit and other Accounts ... 903,149.116 
Balances in account with Luts dia:y Banks 14,€26,: 4 
917,775,560 
Acceptances, Guarantees, iedemnatins, etc., 

of Customers ... ci ees 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fun 


for account 
“ak . 15,092,928 
15,858,217 
sa Rie 11,250,000 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Hand and with the Bank of England ; 
Balances with other British Banks and nee in 
course of collection ... a. an 
Money at Call and Short Notice ... 
Bills Discounted ¥ oa 
Treasury Deposit Receipts ... 368,000,000 
Investments ... . 217,340,641 
Investments in Subsidiary ‘Banks | (at cost, less amounts 
written off) :— 
The B-itish Linen Bank—£1,242,394 12s. 6d. Stock 
Other Se emane fully paid Stock and 
500,000 * Shares of £5 each, £1 per Share 
paid up, in y Gendens Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) and 1,000,000 Shares of £1 each, 
5s. per Share paid up, in Barclays Bank (France) 
Limited) : 
Advances :-—c $ omers and o ler Ac ounts 158 371,731 
Balances in account with 
Subsidiary Banks 


95,556,206 
35,848,891 


24,330,350 
30,665,203 


3,727,184 


2,494,502 
626,516 
—_—————. 158, 998,247 
Guarantees, 
. 15,092,928 
7,922,553 


Liability of Customers for 
Indemnities, etc. 

Bank Premises and Adjoining. Properties 
less amounts written off) . 


Head Office: 54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
E.C.3. 


Glyn, Mills & Co. 


Registered with unlimited liability 1885 
incorporatiug 
CHILD & CO. and HOLT & 
' (Established before 1600) aden Ta 
f BANKERS 


Army and Royal Air Force Agents. 


One Hundred and Twenty-first Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
3ist December, 1944. 


nage, 


(at cost, 
























iw "= e ws..4 
~ Capital authorised and issued ‘ 1,060,000 0 90 
To Reserve Fund . 850.000 0 0 
To Current, Deposit and other Accounts (inctading protien | for 
Contingencies) .. ; 62,557,150 18 2 
To Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies .. a 18,979 4 2 
To Acceptances and Kagagements on account of Customers 3,985,747 2 1 








ASSETS 


tr. 
By Colm, Bank Notes and Balance at Bank 6f England ... 
By Releases with, and Cheques in course of Collection on, other 






















in the United Kingdom... 1,820,471 3 7 
By —y AD eid Notice eee 
By Bills Discounted ? ios 6 be cod 1,647,224 410 
By Treasury Deposit Receipts . an ne aime ... 8,500,000 0 0 
By Investments :— 
British Government Cuatite “as --» 21,073,082 7 10 
Other Securities ‘ies “se 435,067 8 0 
Subsidiary Companies ove eee one —_—— — 
——_———-__ 21,508,149 15 10 
By Advances to Customers and other Accounts .:. 12,744,341 4 11 
By eine of Customers for Acceptances and Engagements | as 
per contr: a a 3,985,747 2 1 
By Bank Premines (at cost, less ® amounta written off) :— 
Freehol me 620,000 0 0 
ceuunene 75,000 0 @ 
695,000 0 0 










#68.471,877 4 5 
68.471,877_ 4 § 






FRANCIS GLYN, Chetrmen. 
IAN LESLIE ’ 

C. G. RANDOLPH, j Directors. 
QUINTIN BROWN, Accountant. 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 
avs art that we have examined the above Balance Sheet with the Bookg of the Bank 
a obtained all the information and explanations we have required, and we are of 
that such Balgnce | Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhitdt a true and correct 
at the state of the Bank's affairs according to the best of our information and the explana- 
given to us, and aa shown by the Books 
KEMP CHATTERIS & CO., _ Chartered 
JACKSON PIXLEY & CO.,} Accountants. 



















Rvery dcrurtpticn of Britieh nad Overseas Banking and Exchange Business transacted. 
The Bank undertakes the oifice of Executor and Trustee. 


67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


CHILD & ©O., 1, Fleet Street, London, B.C.4. 
HOLT @ OU., Kirkland House, Whitehall, Loadea, 5.W.1. 
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MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 31st December, 1944 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up 

Reserve Fund n 

Current, Deposit and other accounts (including 
Profit and Loss Account) ; 

Liability for Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. 


£4,160,042 
4,000,000 


204,831,738 
8,349,379 


£221,341,159 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and at Bank of England 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collec- 
tion on other British Banks 

Money at call and short notice 

Balances with Banks abroad 

Treasury Bills 

Treasury Deposit Receipts 

Bills Discounted fe 


£22,694,003 


8,800 848 
10,413,000 
20,502 
4,700,000 
71,000,000 
61,238 
60,997,014 
31,420,014 
2,885,161 


8,349,379 


Investments ; ze 

Advances to Customers and other accounts . Sea 

Bank Premises 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances, En- 
dorsements, etc. srs si i 


£221,341,159 


LONDON DISTRICT HEAD OFFICE: 63 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 
_ LIMITED 


Statement of of Accwnnte,; 31st December, 
1944 


LIABILITIES £ £ 
Authorised Capital, 900,000 








Shares of £2 each 1,800,000 
Of which there have been issued: 
100,000 £2 6% Cumulative 
Preference Shares, fully 
paid : 200,000 
800,000 £2 Ordinary. ‘Shares, 
£1 paid 800,000 
iene Liability £800 000) ——————._ 1,000,000 
Reserve Fund ... 1,000,000 
Loans, Deposits, Contingency 
and other Accounts ... . 66,953,397 
Bills Re-discounted ide . 1,023,801 
(Of the above, Liabilities to 67,977,198 
the amount of £67,221,838 
are secured on certain assets 
per contra) 
Rebate on Bills Discounted 272,126 
Final Dividends (less tax) recom- 
mended a 43,000 
Balance of Profit and Loss ot 207,150 
£70,499,474 
ASSETS £ £ 
Cash at Bankers : 1,379,598 
British Government Securities 22,968,669 | 
Dominion and Colonial Govern- 
ment Securities ‘ 494,645 
— — 23,463,314 
Bills Discounted (including Bills 
Re-discounted per contra) 45,443,543 
Loans on Security and pane 
Accounts : 213,019 
£70 499, 474 
24, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


en 
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payment, some £1,750,000 net should be available to cover 
various types of share capital amounting in all to £1,160,000. 
Rather over half the sum of £1,750,000 is, however, 
locked up in trading assets while it would be necessary to 
negotiate special terms for the redemption of the £1,000,000 
of loan capital. Further, these figures are of no great value, 
except as a general guide, since the funds will have to be 
used in accordance with the Company’s Act of Parliament, 
and there is no information as to what the true tax posi- 
tion will be after the purchase. The capital structure and 
the varying rights of the four classes of share capital appear 
to have been based on the supposition that the net liquid 
assets would suffice to repay all but the most junior class— 
that is, the “B” shares. There are, however, 50 per cent 
arrears of dividend due on the “A” shares, which are 
repayable at 120, and it seems probable that a scheme will 
have to be prepared for dealing with the position. The 
directors themselves suggest that the best solution may be 


to liquidate the present company—presumably paying off . 


the senior classes of capital—and to transfer the trading 
assets, with a sufficiency of working capital, to a new con- 
cern. Nothing can be settled until the tax position is clari- 
fied, but the adjustment of the rights of the shareholders 
promises to raise some interesting points. 


* * x 


The Clothing Ration 


While no increase in the clothing ration could be ~ 


expected, the decision on the new release of coupons 
must have caused the Board of Trade much thought. 
During the past year stocks of clothing showed a 
general decline. Towards the end of the year the outlook 
was such that arrangements were made to increase the 
number of workers manufacturing clothing, which, in com- 
mon with many other civilian industries, had been further 
reduced to provide additional labour for the invasion 
preparations. 

It may well be that the reinforcement of the clothing 
labour force has proceeded far enough to justify the release 
of 24 clothing ceupons, which is to take place on Feb- 
ruary Ist, but the President of the Board of Trade has voiced 
his own misgivings by carefully not promising a definite 
date for the second coupon release of the year. It should be 
August Ist, according to precedent, but Mr Dalton said it 
may not be possible until September 1st, except for children. 

A possible solution to the dilemma of equating demand 
to supply would have been to release, say, 16 coupons for 
the next four months even though this would be awkward 
for those who need to buy garments of high coupon value. 
It is true that the issue of coupons is no longer the signal 
for a spurt in buying. Although this may help to tide over the 
next few months—which are likely to prove the most critical 
since the clothing ration was introduced—the habit of plan- 
ning coupon spending that has grown up adds to the un- 
desirability of issuing coupons for an undefined period. It 
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would seem that the stock and supply situation, which was 
originally the basis for fixing the size of the ration, has no; 
this time been the decisive factor. 


* x * 


The Future of Shorts 


Sir Stafford Cripps has announced the Government’: 
intention of keeping Short Brothers as one of the principal 
aircraft firms of the country after the war. Sir Frederick 
Heaton, who was appointed in February, 1943, as managing 
director, is anxious to return full-time to his own firm. 
Thomas Tillings, of which he is chairman and managing 
director, and a new board of directors for Shorts will soon be 
announced. Sir Stafford thanked Sir Frederick Heaton for 
his public spiritedness in placing his services at the disposal 
of the Ministry of Air craft Production; he pointed out 


that in twelve months following the introduction of the. 


new management, the firm had increased its output by 
69 per cent. } 

The Government’s intervention in the management of 
Shorts came at a stage when aircraft had overriding priority, 
and when it was found that Short’s resources and organisa- 
tion were not adequate to meet the requirements of large- 
scale aircraft production. It went a good deal further than 
management, however, and took over all the company’s 
shares, vesting them in MAP’s nominees. Little is known 
about the Government’s plans for Shorts, but developments 
will be watched with great interest. 


* * x 


Documentary Films 


The documentary film has been the British industry’s 
own special contribution to the business of film making. 
It is particularly suited to the British industry because 
it is best produced by small units and its cost is low 
compared with feature films. The increasing need for 
the best technical facilities and the use of expensive 
new equipment, such as Technicolor, has in no 
way altered the arguments in favour of the small 
unit. An independent unit may, however, find difficulty in 
financing and maintaining the most up-to-date equipment. 
An interesting new organisation—the Film Producers’ Guild 
—has been formed by seven documentary film companies 
with the object of preserving the essential individuality and 
freedom of the units and at the same time giving them the 
advantages of pooled equipment and technicians, and finan- 
cial integration. Each of the seven companies, Verity Films, 
Publicity Films, Merton Park Studios, Technique Film 
Productions, Greenpark Productions, Gryphon Films and 
Sound Services, will continue to work on its own lines, but 
with the added benefits of mutual co-operation. 

During the last five years the documentary film, which 
was just emerging from the embryo stage before the war, 
has been put on its feet. The wide use made of the docu- 
mentary film by the Government, the Services and the 
British Council for instruction and propaganda has helped 
its development. Its future is bright. It has potentialities 
not only in the field of light and serious entertainment, edu- 
cation and propaganda, but also in commerce. Industrialists 
are beginning to realise its possibilities for creating a goodwill 
and as an advertising medium, and particularly as a factor 
in assisting the export drive. The Film Producers’ Guild 
is likely to play a prominent part in the future develop- 
ment of the documentary film, and the form of organisa- 


tion it has worked out may set a pattern for other producing 
units. 


Shorter Note 


_ The cotton trade unions, comprising nearly 200,000 opera- 
tives, have decided to claim an advance in wages. Since the 
beginning of the war all cotton operatives have received 
wages increases amounting to 35 per cent on list rates and 
flat rate increases of 9s. a week for adults and 5s. a week 
for juveniles. It is probable that the demand will be dealt 
with by the Conciliation Board, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Charles Doughty, K.C. If labour costs rise, spinners 
and manufacturers will no doubt apply to the Ministry of 
Supply and the Cotton Controller for revised margins for 
yarn and cloth. Concern is felt in the industry because 
spinners and manufacturers have largely sold their produc- 
tion for six months ahead, and it is feared that the time-lag 


in eocaring higher prices for materials will adversely affect 
profits. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
ee 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


READINESS TO MEET POST-WAR NEEDS 
MR. EDWIN FISHER ON CAPITAL FOR INDUSTRY 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting 
e Barclays Bank Limited will be held on 
24th, at the Head Office, 54, 
January . 
Lombard Street, London, E.C, 

The following is an extract of the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Edwin Fisher, 
arculated with the report and accounts: — 

As the proceedings at the annual general 
meeting will again be confined to formal 
matters, I am addressing a few remarks to 
the stockholders to accompany the report 
and accounts in the same way as last year. 

We record with sorrow the death in 
March last of Sir Follett Holt, K.B.E., a 
valued member of our board. The death 
of Lord Esser:don in June was a severe loss 
to us. Outstanding in his generation, his 
undoubted ability and industry raised him 
to a position of great prominence in the 
world of shipping, and to the service of 
his country he brought all the authority of 
his unique experience. 

Mr. Hugh Exton Seebohm, lately a vice- 
chairman, has been elected a deputy chair- 
man of the board, and Lieut.-Col. Lord 
Dudley Gladstone Gordon, D.S.O., and 
Mr. Ernest Henry Murrant, M.B.E., have 
been appointed directors. We welcome 
both as members of the board. Mr. Mur- 
rant is no stranger to us, for he worked 
many years in close association with Lord 
Essendon and succeeded him as chairman 
of Furness, Withy and Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Norman Shillingford Jones, who 
has been a general manager since 1931, 
retired at the end of 1944 after over 44 
years in the bank. We are grateful for 
the exceptional quality of his service, and 
we wish that he may long enjoy the 
retirement he has earned so well. 

At the close of 1944, our current, deposit 
and other accounts stood at the record high 
level of £917,775,560, against £822,499,871 
at the end of the previous year. Our cash 
in hand and with the Bank of England; 
balances with other British banks and 
cheques in course of collection ; money at 
call and short notice ; bills discounted, and 
Treasury deposit receipts reached a total 
at the end of last year of £554,400,650, or 
60.4 per cent. of our current, deposit and 
other accounts. Treasury deposit receipts 
are {77 million higher than at the end of 
1943, and our holdings of Treasury bills 
and money at call at short notice are also 
somewhat larger. Our bill portfolio is so 
spread that a proportion matures each day, 
while by far the greater part of our holding 
falls due every month. Substantial amounts 
dai Treasury deposit receipts mature almost 

ily so that on most days we have several 
million pounds cash accruing to us from 
-~ two sources. In addition, a large part 

Our money at call and short notice is 
callable each day and is, therefore, available 

hecessary to augment our cash resougces. 
é us our holding of cash is continually 
reshened and powerfully reinforced. 

Pa rise in our investments, excluding 
- se in subsidiary banks, from £216,391,769 
0 4217,340,642, is much smaller than in 
ee Since 1939, but our advances have 
~ ed further to £158,998,247 on Decem- 

31st last, compared with £160,976,408 
a the close of 1943. 


YEAR'S PROFIT 


B.., net profit of the bank for the year 
i ecember 31st last, after payment 
ler al charges and after making provision 
ft bad and’ doubtful debts and for con- 
\ are amounted to £1,673,351 I1s. 3d., 
1,58 Compares with the figure of 
- 4113 IIs. sd. for 1943. As will be 
eal the report, the directors have 


Do NCy account, 


from the profit £250,000 to con- 
£250,000 to premises 


reserve account (for deferred repairs and 
reinstatement) and £64,767 to the staff 
widows’ fund, towards annuities for war 
widows, — Interim dividends at the same 
rates as in 1943 were paid on August 8th 
last. The directors now recommend the 
payment of final dividends of § per cent., 
making 10 per cent. for the year, on the 
“A” stock, and 7 per cent., making 14 per 
cent. for the year, on the “B” stock and 
““C” stock, less income tax in each case. 


Both Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) and Barclays Bank (Canada) 
showed good results in their latest reports. 
These banks, linking the Mother Country 
with many of the other parts of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire, place our own 
bank in a specially favourable position to 
help international trade, With the libera- 
tion of France we look forward to a revival 
“ + a business of Barclays Bank (France), 

td. 

Month by month during the past year, 
the gathering crescendo of military success, 
bringing with it rising hopes that our 
enemies in Europe would be well on the 
way to defeat in the not distant future, 
imparted a growing sense of urgency to 
the preparation of plans for meeting the 
post-war situation. The fluid and general 
discussions upon our many-sided problems, 
on which I ventured a few remarks a year 
ago, have very largely settled in the form 
of official statements of Government inten- 
tions and to some extent have crystallised 
in actual legislation. 

Within the limitations imposed by the 
circumstances, a great deal of thought has 
also been given by individuals and by 
organisations to their own particular posi- 
tion. We ourselves have been much pre- 
occupied with measures for achieving a 
state of readiness to meet the future in such 
a way that the bank shal! not be found 
wanting in any respect in the fulfilment of 
its appointed task. Our own problems are 
naturally somewhat different from those of 
productive industry, but we also must 
always be able to adapt ourselves rapidly 
so that we may have ready the kind of 
services that are wanted and our organisa- 
tion adjusted to bring them into play. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The. need for the small business under- 
taking to raise medium- or long-term 
capital, at times a matter of some difficulty 
before the war, seems likely to be more 
widely felt with the return of peace, and 
there is little doubt that the national 
interest will call for a somewhat broader 
conception of the place of banking in rela- 
tion to this need, as well as to the parallel 
needs of larger concerns. I may say quite 
categorically that the intention of our own 
bank is what it has always been in the face 
of change, namely, to match new wants 
with new and appropriate services. I would 
emphasise that our system of local head 
offices, supervised and controlled by local 
directors, with district managers and 
managers, all having intimate local ex- 
perience and with discretionary powers to 
deal with every kind of application or com- 
mercial proposition, is well adapted to meet 
this need. In the post-war period the wants 
of small traders will call for careful con- 
sideration, for we recognise how necessary 
it is to help them to re-establish themselves 
on sound lines. 


RAPID CHANGE-OVER TO PEACE FOOTING 
ESSENTIAL 


After the war, no pains can be spared 
by the people of this country in their efforts 
to increase the national output of goods 
and services. Moreover, it is imperative 
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that the change-over of industry from a war 
to a peace footing, presenting admittedly 
difficult problems, should take place 
rapidly, so that men, materials and modern 
machinery may be employed early in pro- 
ducing the goods and providing the services 
on which our hopes for the future must be 
based. Our desperate and _ protracted 
struggle has obliged us to use up our 
resources on a grand scale, quite properly 
regardless of the future and without count- 
ing the cost, and we shall set out upon our 
journey burdened by a heavy load of in- 
debtedness to countries overseas on account 
of large purchases for which we have been 
unable to pay by means of exports. We 
also seek a higher standard of social security 
and welfare than ever before. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


In the light of these considerations, our 
export trade, which has dwindled of 
necessity under the constricting influence 
of war, takes on a new and special signifi- 
cance. Our greater dependence upon cur- 
rent effort gives it a high place in the list 
of priorities, and so we must be ready to 
produce those goods and services of which 
other countries stand in need, and be able 
to provide them at competitive prices, for, 
ulumately, it is only thus that we can buy 
what we need and must have from abroad. 
The problem, both domestic and inter- 
national, is, and will remain for some time, 
how to produce enough to satisfy the most 
urgent and crying need, but in the process 
of meeting this, markets will be built up 
and connections re-established. Therefore, 
it is especially important to develop our 
export trade along sound lines, and with 
speed, vigour and imagination. We may 
be sure that competition will develop 
strongly. The enormous industrial re- 
sources and capacity of the United States, 
for instance, must find an outlet in markets 
abroad and, inasmuch as larger sales of 
American products bring in their train 
increased purchases, so will that country 
move towards fulfilling the obligations 
which rightly attach to a large creditor 
nation, with all the responsibilities which 
that position entails. But, in order that we, 
in this country, may participate to the 
fullest extent possible, the degree of effi- 
ciency and adaptability required in compet- 
tion is such as will call for high endeavour 
from us all and the avoidance of any un- 
necessary restraint upon the production of 
goods and services. With this very much 
in mind, we must not forget the handicap 
imposed on industry by abnormally high 
taxation. 


A great deal of preparatory work has 
been done towards the solution of our 
problems, and now the time is approaching 
when its logical successor, action, becomes 
the order of the day. But so that Govern- 
ment action may bring full success in the 
difficult phase of transition upon which we 
hope soon to enter, not only must it be 
timely and well-devised, but it must be 
attended by another and vital element-—— 
the ready co-operation of the ordinary citi- 
zen of this country, the man in the street. 
Social security, a better standard of living 
and all those advantages that we properly 
desire, depend upon the industry of every 
one of us. 


While the whole national effért has been 
directed to an end, easily defined and 
recognisable by all as paramount, everyone 
has accepted the means: long hours of 
work and duty, restriction, discomfort, 
hardship, danger. With the tension finally 
eased, however, the sense of urgency will 
inevitably slacken and, unless there is some 
new unifying motive, a feeling of loss of 
direction is bound to follow the dis- 
appearance of that impelling force, which 
has held us together in singleness of pur- 
pose for more than five years. 


Fresh inspiration and incentive there 
must be, and I believe that an enlightened 
understanding by the individual of our 
national problems and our aims, with scope 
for the proper exercise of individual initia- 
tive, forms a basis on which our future 
prosperity can. be firmly established. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


NEW EXPANSION 


EXPORTS KEY TO NATION’S REVIVAL 


MR F. A. BATES’ REVIEW 


The 114th annual meeting of Martins 
Bank L.mitcd will be heid, on the 23rd 
instant, at the head office, Liverpool. 

Mr fredenck Alan Bates, the chairman, 
has issued the fouowing statement, which 
has been circulated to shareholaers along 
with the report and accounts lor 1944:— 

It is with deep regret that I have to 
record the death of Mr R. M. Hoiland- 
Martin last January. The report makes 
reference to the valuable services he ren- 
derea to the bank, and the many tributes 
written at the time of his death bore 
witness to the high regard in which he 
was held. ‘Lhe directors mourn the loss 
of a distinguished colleague and loyal 
friend. I nave to announce that Lord 
Colwyn, with the passing years, does not 
desire re-election to the board. His long 
and outstanding service is menuoned in the 
report, and the board have received the 
intimation of his’ forthcoming retirement 
with sincere feelings of regret. He has 
our warmest wishes that he may enjoy 2 
leisure ricnly deserved by his great services 
not only to the bank but to the state. 
Since our last annual meeting, Sir N. F. 
Warren Fisher has been elected to a seat 
on the board. Lord Margesson and Mr 
C. J. Holland-Martin, son of the late Mr 
R. M. Holland-Martin, have joined the 
London board. 

Mr G. O. Papworth, for the past seven- 
teen years chief accountant of the bank, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager (admunistration), 


STAFF ON ACTIVE SERVICE 


I again refer to the services of the large 
number of our staff, men and women, now 
engaged in every branch of the forces or 
in other forms of national duty. They 
continue 10 distinguish themselves, as 
shown by the many further decorations 
bestowed for gallantry or other meritorious 
service. I send them and their tamilies 
our sincere congratulations. 

To those relatives who have suffered 
bereavement or are in anxiety on account of 
missing men or prisoners of war I extend 
our deepest sympathy. 

Recently: a letter has been addressed to 
every member of the staff on national duty, 
giving assurance of a warm welcome upon 
return to the bank, and indicating the pians 
that are being drawn up to facilitate re- 
entry into its service. From the many 
replies received, this letter has been the 
source of much pleasure and encourage- 
ment, especially to those who have been 
away for the long period of four or five 
years. With further withdrawals from our 
staff during the year, the strain upon those 
left with us has become more pronounced. 
This has particular effect upon the senior 
men, who have their normal duties in- 
creased by the training of temporary staff. 
Great credit is due to them for the 
efficiency with which the affairs of the bank 
continue to be conducted. 

To the chief executive officers and the 
‘whole staff, permanent and temporary, I 
therefore tender our thanks. Special praise 
should ‘be given to our staff in the south, 
who have stood at their posts in recent par- 
ticularly trying circumstances, and I include 
in this commendation those in other 
districts who have volunteered for relief 
duty at southern branches. 


FUNDS, PROFITS AND RESERVES 


The  bank’s 
new expansion. 


balance 
Total 


sheet 
assets 


shows 
exceed 


£221,300,000, customers’ deposits and cur- 
Ove. 


»: 


rent account balances being now in excess 
of two hundred million pounds at the 
substantial figure of £204,244,000, an in- 
crease of £24,100,000 on the year, the 
major part of this having been employed 
in taking up treasury deposit receipts, of 
which we hold £71,000,000. Investments 
have increased by £4,744,000 and now 
stand at £61,000,000. Advances, the third 
largest item on this side of the balance 
sheet, show an increase of approximately 
£1,000,000 as compared with twelve months 
ago, having kept steady at about the present 
figure throughout the year. 


Our holdings of cash, balances with other 
banks, market money, treasury bills and 
treasury deposit receipts amounting to 
£117,690,000 or 57.45 per cent. of our 
public sliabilities, indicate the continued 
extreme liquidity of the bank. In addi- 
tion, there are our large holdings of 
British Government short-dated securities. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Net profit for the year is £641,295, an 
increase of £34,595 on the previous year. 
With the balance brought forward, there 
is available for distribution £1,073,638. 
The two dividends of 7} per cent. each, less 
tax, require £312,003, leaving an amount 
of £761,635, which you will observe from 
the accounts has been allocated as follows: 
£200,000 has been added to the published 
reserve, bringing that fund up to 
44,000,000; reserve for future contingencies 
again takes £100,000, and reserve for pen- 
sions £50,000. The balance carried forward 
is £411,635, a decrease of £20,708 on last 


year, due to the larger amount placed to 
the published reserve. 


In view of forecasts of possible early 
termination of the war, many national 
problems of great importance are being 
pressed forward for immediate settlement. 
It may be considered inadvisable that all 
these far-reaching schemes should be taken 
in hand at the same time, as to attempt that 
might endanger their success. The general 
welfare of the country is the main essential, 
and it will tax the statesmanship of those 
in authority to proceed in due order. It is 
proper, however, that thought should be 
given to the many perplexities that will 
confront the nation when the war ends, so 


that we may turn towards fresh enterprises 
without delay. 


OUTLOOK FOR OVERSEAS TRADE 


_Housing and employment will: un- 
doubtedly «ome first, and in considering 
the latter,it must not be forgotten that this 
country’s position, and indeed existence in 
anything comparable with our present 
status, depends upon our overseas trade. 
We shall require large quantities of im- 
ported goods of many kinds, but to pay for 
these we must export, and it is, therefore, 
our foreign trade that calls for experienced 
and untrammelled consideration at the 
present time. The standards of living and 
employment can best be improved by the 
development of that trade. Other nations 

be eager to establish markets, and we 
shall only gain our fair share of world 
commerce by our preparedness and 
efficiency, and by the quality, price and 
suitability of our goods. After the war 
there will be changed conditions requiring 
a fresh outlook on our part, but if we 
adapt ourselves with the same enterprise 
that built up the commerce and industry 
of th’s country, under free and fair com- 
petition wee need not fear the future. 
Traders fully appreciate the need for a 
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vigorous policy and it is therefore appro- 


priate that I should repeat the assurance. 


in my statement of last year of the bank’, 
readiness to grant accommodation to jt, 
customers. 


BANK’S STRONG POSITION 


As you will observe, our balance shee; 
is very liquid and the bank is in a strong 
position to undertake such finance (the 
proper emp’oyment of a bank’s funds) a; 
soon as proposals can be placed before ys. 
There will be many new opportunities of 
utilising banking resources in the revival 
of businesses that have perforce languished 
owng to the paramount national effort, 
Funds will be required by many organisa- 
tions in the change-over to peace conditions, 
for the installation of new machinery, 
replenishment of normal stocks, and for 
re-equipment and expansion generally. 
These are matters we have continually 
before us, so far as the main war tasks 
permit. You will, therefore, be glad to 
know that ycur own bank lcoks forward 

*to assisting both the small and the larger 
trader in the work of restoring the home 
and foreign trade of the country. 


ALEXANDER’S. DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR COLIN CAMPBELL’S 
STATEMENT 


The 77th Ordinary General Meeting of 
Alexanders Discount Company, Limited, 
will be held at the offices of the company, 
24 Lombard Street, London, E.C., on 
the 24th instant. : 

The following is the statement by th 

irm (Mr Colin F. Campbell) which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

‘The year under review has again been 
uneventful for the discount market. The 
Bank rate has continued at 2 per cent. for 
the fifth consecutive year, while rates for 
money generally have shown no change. 
The margin of Profit on Bills has been 
negligible, though it has fallen to the lot 
of the discount market to carry a much 
increased volume of Treasury Bilis. Short- 
dated Government Securities, to which we 
confine ourselves, have also shown little 
fluctuation throughout the year, and the 
only new issue involving a definite change 
in rates has been that of 13 per cent. 
Exchequer Bonds brought out in November. 

Under the world war conditions which 
still prevail, it will be some little time before 
we shall be able to resume our no 
business of dealers in bills of exchange, but 
we take every opportunity that presents 
itself of renewing and consolidating our 
financial connections, many of which are of 
very long standing. 

The importance of our export trade is s0 
vital to the prosperity of our country, and 
is being referred to so continuously both 
by politicians as well as by those actively 
engaged in industry, that I have every 
confidence we shall be able to fulfil the 
duties assigned to us when foreign trade 
again becomes possible. 


THE YEAR'S RESULTS 


The gross profit, after making provision 
for rebate, taxation and contingencies, ' 
shown in the profit and loss account 4 
£141,250. After deducting current expenses 
amounting to £45,722, there remains 4 net 
profit of £95,528, which, with the Balance 
of £192,622 brought forward from ast 
year, gives a total of £288,150. 

Out of this sum, £5,000 has been trans- 
ferred to Staff Pension Fund, and, interim 
dividends on the preference and ordinary 
shares were paid as usual in July, absorb- 
ing a net amount of £33.000. It is pr 
at the forthcoming meeting to declare 
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dividends for the final half-year at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum on the Preference 
Shares and at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary shares, these be:ng 
the same as in the previous year, and to 
carry forward £207,150, against £192,622 
brought in a year ago. 

More than 50 per cent. of the staff are 


still on active service, which has thrown 
a considerable strain on those remaining to 
enable the business of the company to be 
conducted efficiently. It is a matter for 
great thankfulness that all those who are 
serving have been spared from any injury, 


and we extend to them our best wishes for 
the new year. 


Se 
DISTRICT BANK, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 
STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, SIR R. NOTON BARCLAY 


The Chairman, Sir R. Noton Barclay, 
has issued the following statement to the 
shareholders of District Bank Ltd., prior 
to the 115th annual meeting to be held on 
joth January at the Head Office, Spring 
Gardens, Manchester: 

It is with great regret that I have to 
record the death of .our highly esteemed 
colleague, Sir Christopher T. Needham, 
who preceded me as Chairman and held 
that office for 14 years. Within the last 
few months we have had pleasure in elect- 
ing Mr T. Harry Hewlett and Sir Frank 
Platt to the Board: their ability and 
experience will be most valuable to us. 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFITS 


Trading conditions in 1944 have been 
very similar to those of the previous year. 
Following war-time trends, our deposits at 
£169,736,000 show an increase of £Ir mil- 
lions on the year. Turning to the other 
side of the balance sheet, it will be observed 
that the major portion of the increase in 
deposits has been lent to the Government 
in the form of Treasury Deposit Receipts 
which show an increase of £8 millions. 

Advances, which are well spread, have 
touched a new low level and a material 
increase is hardly likely until there is some 
relaxation of controls and industry changes 
over tO peace-time production. As this 
occurs, Our lending policy will be shaped 
towards the rebuilding of our home and 
overseas trade, ensuring that ample provi- 
‘on is available for both large and small 
borrowers, 

Net profit for the year records an increase 

£14,482 as compared with 1943. With 
the balance brought forward we have 
£781,516 available, and from this, divi- 
dends, being unchanged, absorb an amount 
similar to that of last year. Other alloca- 
tons are {£100,000 to Pensions and 
Annuities Fund and £60,000 to Bank 
roperty Account, leaving us in a position 
‘0 carry forward £361,844 to the next 
account, 

Before turning from my review of the 

nk’s Position I might mention that the 
facilities provided by our Trustee Depart- 
ment at 57 King Street, Manchester, and 
at its branches in London, Liverpool, 
Lancaster and Hanley are being utilised by 
an ever-increasing number of people who 
Perceive the advantages of appointing a 
“rporate body as Trustee or Executor. 


STAFF 


. In the Present phase of the war we can 
lstifiably rejoice in great achievements, 
= unfortunately the cumulative cost in 
rs ae lives grows with the approach of 
victory, and it is with deep regret that 
now have to report that more members of 
rs Staff have lost their lives, are missing 
lo are prisoners of war. 
: 88 of the fallen and extend our deepest 
7 to all bereaved relatives and to 
While Suffering anxiety for their loved ones. 
been we are proud of those who have 
- decorated and mentioned in despatches 
to th avery and daring, we also pay tribute 
faith ny others who serve the nation 
= ully and valiantly. With the time 
— ns when we may look forward to 
~~ © Measure of bilisation, much care- 


We mourn the. 


ful thought is being devoted to the absorp- 
ton of the permanent staff into their post- 
war duties. Arrangements are being made 
for suitable courses—both theoretical and 
practical—so that those returning may, 
within the minimum of time, take their 
Places with full’ seniority. 

The suspension of fireguard duties in the 

Provinces has afforded some welcome 
measure of relief to the staff. Unfortu- 
nately this does not apply to the staff in the 
Metropolis, although their burden has been 
eased, and I take this opportunity of expres- 
sing our appreciation of their unfailing 
devotion and endurance in performing not 
only their Civil Defence duties but also 
their daily work at the Bank under condi- 
tions known to you all. 
- Great credit is indeed due to all our 
staff and to those pensioners who have 
returned to help us and I thank them for 
their excellent achievement. 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


Once again the exigencies of war-time 
Paper control permit only a restricted review 
of trade and finance. Briefly, however, I 
would first refer to the cotton trade and the 
U.S. Mission Report which has recently 
thrown an intense spotlight on this industry. 
Not that there is much in that Report which 
was not already common knowledge within 
the industry itself. Output per man-hour, 
important as this may be, is however only 
one of the factors calling for consideration, 
athough indeed an essential factor for what 
is termed the bulk trade if this is to be 
conducted. with success in the coming days. 
Nevertheless, if the recent controversy. 
arising out of this Report has done nothing 
else, it has underlined the importance not 
only of economic production but aiso of 
distribution as an essential counterpart in 
the framework of overseas trade with its 
demand for vast variety in quality, design 
and colour.. As is natural. producers and 
distributors are prone to discuss the'r prob- 
lems separately, having regard to their own 
particular functions. However, the time 
now seems to have arrived for joint discus- 
sion by representatives of both sides in order 
that the industry shall be in a position to 
maintain its .rightful place in post-war 
expansion of overseas trade. 


EXPORTS 


Recent discussions in Parliament indicate 
widespread anxiety for great efforts to be 
made without delay to ensure conditions 
favourable to exports and to provide for 
the necessary speedy re-equipment of 
industry to meet post-war demand, so that 
the unpreparedness for peace-time condi- 
tions manifested in 1918 shall not be 
repeated. That the Government is fully 
alive to this is encouraging, but something 
definite must be built into the structure 
which was lacking after the last war if suc- 
cess is to be attained, and in these 
circumstances it seems inevitable that a 
continuance of what the Prime Minister 
termed “severely practical” controls will 
be required during the transition period. 


AGRICULTURE 


In agriculture the endeavours to establish 
a stable and prosperous peace-time existence 
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will be watched sympathetically by a 
nation grateful for marvels periormed during 
the war. The continuance over the next 
four years of the Government’s policy of 
guaranteed prices and markets will provide 
a means of assistance during the reorganisa- 
tion period which will be of value to the 
industry. Such reorganisation may mean 
the pruning of branches of agriculture 
economically overgrown through war-time 
demands, but that is a small Price to pay 
if it leaves strength and Vitality for expan- 
sion along lines beneficial to both the 
farmer and the community. A healthy 
agricultural industry is as necessary to the 
country in peace as in war, and it is hoped 
that it will be established on a sound basis. 


One cannot but be impressed by the 
Government’s recent White Papers dealing 
with such questions as sccial insurance, 
health services and employment, indicating 
as they do a determination to provide a 
better standard of life for the community. 
Such projects rightly aim high, for improved 
health and happiness will in themselves 
Provide national assets of the greatest 
value. On the other hand it js a sound 
maxim that plans for the distribution of 
the fruit should not anticipate too far ahead 
the gathering of the harvest, and we should 
therefore guard against charges upon the 
nation outrunning the increase in our 
national income. Nor, particularly under 
present circumstances, must we allow undue 
taxation or an inequitable balance between 
wages and prices to interfere with industria! 
development and the recovery of our posi- 
tion, especially in overseas markets. So 
largely is our furture bound up with foreign 
trade that it is indeed reassuring to note 
the Bretton Woods monetary proposals 
indicate progress towards a new commercial 
era and to the fulfilment of hopes engen- 
dered by the Atlantic Charter. 





ALLIED BAKERIES, LIMITED 
OUTPUT MAINTAINED 


The annual meeting of Allied Bakeries 
Limited was held on 17th instant, in 
London. 

Mr W. Garfield Weston, M.P.,, the chair- 
man, said that in the fifth year under war 
conditions their trading subsidiaries hau 
maintained their output and sales, but the 
continuance of the restrictions on in- 
gredients and deliveries had made impos- 
sible any great progress. In the balance sheet 
investments in subsidiary companies had 
increased by £167,443 without any increase 
in issued capital. A new item of £175,000 
appeared in respect of tax reserve 
certificates. There was a decrease of 
£83,476 in amounts due to vendors in 
respect of acquisition of shares. 

They had in mind the need to provide 
for post-war requirements of plant, build- 
ings, etc., and for the extension of activities 
by provision of new bakeries and had 
appropriated £50,000 to general reserve, 
which now stood at £150,000. The total 
liquid assets at £2,363,987 exceeded current 
liabilities by £351,748, compared with 
£356,708 last year. That must be con- 
sidered satisfactory, especially as consider- 
able outlays had been made in investments 
and on capital account without any increase 
in the amount of issued share capital. 

The board was fully alive to the need 
for scientific progress in their factories, and 
a scheme was in course of preparation with 
a view to the provision of a first-class 
laboratory as soon as conditions permitted. 
Their aim was to augment their present 
staff with the ablest chemists they could 
find and to fit out their new laboratory 
with the most up-to-date scientific and 
research ‘equipment obtainable. 

He could not conclude without payin 
tribute to the directors, executives and al! 
the employees of the subsidiary operating 
companies for their continued whole- 
hearted co-operation, loyalty and support 
during the past year. 

The report was adopted. 








E. K. COLE, LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFIT 
SUCCESS OF “EKCO” EQUIPMENT 


The annual general meeting of E. K. 
Cole, Ltd., was held, on 16th instant, at 
Aston Clinton, Bucks. -. 

Mr W. S. Verrells, chairman and joint 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: Gentlemen, the accounts for 
the financial year ended September 30, 
1944, reflect substantial progress in the 
activities of your company. The trading 
- profit for the year under review is 
£423,124, as compared with £263,401 for 
the previous year. The net profit, after 
providing for all expenses, including de- 
preciation but before deducting taxation, 
amounts to £383,165. Liability to taxation 
on the profits for the year ended September 
30, 1944, including income-tax Schedule 
“D,” 1945-46, has been amply provided 
for by the transfer of £245,000 to taxation 
reserve. The higher trading profit by no 
means adequately indicates the consider- 
ably greater output from the company’s 
factories—which has been achieved with 
increased efficiency, enabling us to fix even 
lower prices. ; 


GENERAL RESERVE £300,000 


We have decided to carry £50,000 to 
general reserve, which now, therefore, 
stands at £300,000, which represents 
nearly one and a-half times our total 
issued ordinary stock. This does not take 
into account the unappropriated profits 
carried forward, amounting to £65,598, 
Our net liquid assets, again not including 
Ensign Lamps, Ltd., amount to £445,384, 
showing an increase of £26,500 on last 
year. 

In view of our satisfactory progress the 
directors decided during the year that it 
was proper for the company to revert to 
its previous policy of paying interim 
dividends, and an interim payment of 8 
per cent. actual, less income-tax, was dis- 
tributed on the ordinary stock in August 
last. The directors now recommend that 
a final dividend of 12 per cent. actual, 
less income tax, be declared, making a 
total of 20 per cent. actual, less income- 
tax, for the year. 


RADIO’S VITAL ROLE IN WAR EFFORT 


There has been no phase of the war, 
either defensive or offensive, in which 
- radio in one form or another has not 
played a vital rée. The most intensive 
effort has been required of the radio in- 
dustry, and your company, in war as in 
peace, has payed a leading part. Tribute 
is due to the supply Ministries and other 
Government departments for their co- 
ordination of industrial effort and to the 
Government research development de- 
partments for the fundamental research 
work which, with the co-operation of the 
radio industry, has enabled Britain to 
secure a world lead in the field of radio- 
location and radio-communication. ~ 

The full story otf how important this 
lead has been to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war has yet to be told, but it 
must already be clear that truly remark- 
able radio devices have been used by all 
branches of the services and have played 
a conspicuous part in every major opera- 
tion. 

As typical of the wide and varied uses 
of radiolocation and radio-communication 
equipment can be instanced: The accu- 
rate placing of our limited fighter force 
in the Battle of Britain, as a result of 
advance radiolocation of the enemy’s 
approach; the co-ordination of search- 
lights with anti-aircraft guns during the 
bombing attacks on our cities; the part 
played in Fighter Command’s successes 
during the day and night raids; invaluable 
aid in the battle against U-boats, and 
widespread use by the Army. In addition 
to meeting the heavy demands of our 
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forces, the industry has been able to give 
considerable assistance to our allies. 7 

Ekco radio equipment has been used in 
most types of aircraft, including the Lan- 
caster, Halifax, Fiying Fortress, ‘lempest, 
Typhoon, Spitfire, Mosquito, Beaufighter, 
and Sunderland, and in our battleships, 
destroyers, submarines, and _ patrolling 
craft. Commandos and artillerymen have 
carried Ekco pack sets and portable trans- 
mitter-receivers. Ekco radio gear has been 
installed in tanks, bren-gun carriers, and 
radio-communication vehicles, and is much 
in evidence in ground radio installations at 
airfields and control headquarters. ; 

I am proud to say that Ekco radio equip- 
ment has earned a high reputation both 
in the supply Ministries and the opera- 
tional services. During the past year 
the radio and television division’ has also 
joined in the co-operative effort between 
the radio industry. and the Board of Trade 


‘in the manufacture and distribution of 


the company’s quota of the “ civilian war- 
time receiver.” 

Your board of directors and manage- 
ment recognise that the change-over from 
war to peace when it comes may be 
fraught with more difficulties and prob- 
lems than the change from peace to war. 
Therefore, certain flexible and broad lines 
of policy have been framed and plans for- 
mulated which, I confidently hope, will 
enable your company to contend with 
such vicissitudes and to retain the position 
enjoyed for many years as one of the leaders 
of the industry. 

The achievements of your company be- 
fore and during the war warrant quiet 
confidence for continued success in the 
post-war era, especially so when I stress 
the importance of the civilian applications 
of technical advances which have been 
made during the war in radio, lighting, 
and plastics, in which your company has 
substantial interests. 


INTERESTS BROADENED 


Our radio interests have broadened to 
cover not only broadcast and television re- 
ceivers but also telecommunication and 
public address equipment and electronic 
devices. Our lighting division, which in- 
corporates Ensign Lamps, Limited, has a 
substantial and encouraging output of elec- 
tric lamps; a well-established and important 
place in the electric lamps and fittings in- 
dustry, and the opportunity to participate 
in the remarkab!e possibilities for expansion 
inherent in the rapid advancement being 
made in the revolut:onary fluorescent light- 
ing of the future. Our joint managin 
director, Mr E. K. Cole, has just return 
from a visit to the U.S.A., which was 
undertaken in connection with the develop- 
ment of our expanding interests. 

Our plastics division is firmly established, 
has an appreciable turnover, and your 
company is recognised as one of the prin- 
cipal plastics moulders in the country. The 
wide field which has been covered by our 
pasties engineering section has brought our 
name to the notice of most users of plastic 
products. Post-war demand from the 
building, motor car, aircraft, radio and 
household appliances industries must be 
apparent to all. 

The household app'iances division, which 
before the war was making steady headway 
with “thermovent” convection heaters, 
washing machines, etc., will become re- 
invigorated with the advent of European 
peace. 

The “Special Products” Division has 
been formed to concentrate on the special- 
ised research, development, manufacture, 
and distribution of those products which in 
the early stages do not lend themselves so 
readily to mass production methods. 
Te'ecommunication equipment, electronic 
devices and instruments, electro-medical 
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apparatus, measuring instruments, and th, 
lixe come within this category. I Cannot 
forecast an immediate and wide market fo 
such apparatus, nevertheless a steadily ey. 
panding demand may be hoped for, 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our research and development divisioy 
has earned repeated commendations from 
Ministerial departments for its contriby. 
tion to the co-ordinated research and de. 
ve'opment work undertaken by certain sec. 
tions of the radio industry, co-operating 
with the Government Research and De. 
velopment Department in the fields of 
radio-communication and radiolocation, o; 
“radar.” Shareholders .have good reason 
to be proud of their company’s own “ back. 
room boys” who, I hope, will be available 
soon to app!y their extended knowledge and 
experience to providing industry and the 
general public with better Ekco products a 
ever-decreasing prices. 

During the past year the administrative 
control of the ccmpany has been reorgan- 
ised to preserve and enhance that flexi- 
bility and devolution of responsibility 
necessary to cope énefgetically with the 
problems and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which will arise in the post-war 
period 


RE-ORIENTATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


The lighting division, the plastics divi- 
sion, the “ special products ” division, and 
the household appliances division are 
natural developments from the basic radio 
division and have been p'aced under 
separate responsible managements. This 
reorientation of administrative contro! 
should allow each division reasonable scope 
for a measure of independent development 
and progress along its own particular lines. 
Your directors envisage the possibility that 
at some later stage in your company’s de- 
velopment it may become advantageous for 
E. K. Cole, Limited, as parent company, 
to form the divisions into separate sub- 
sidiary companies. Should this be con- 
sidered advisable, the present arrange- 
ments will enable the changes to be carried 
out smoothly. Such evolution of a group 
of divisions or companies with ancillary 
and interlocking interests represents your 
directors’ conception of the commercial 
soundness and permanence of such com- 
binations. 

Your directors are mindful of the fact 
that before the war the radio industry as @ 
whole, with the exception of one or two 
of the longer established companies, gave 
comparatively little or no attention to the 
development of export markets. Realising 
that in the national interest, for the welfare 
of industry as a whole, as well as in your 
own company’s interest, post-war export 
trade must be developed to the utmost, 
your management intends to devote much 
of its energy to this end. 


CONTROL AFTER THE WAR 


This leads me to add my views on the 
question of Government control after the 
war. In my opinion, the word “control 
is used too often and too loosely and im 
such a manner that the remarkable co- 
operation and co-ordination of effort 
achieved by the Government with and 
among particular industries are also labelled 
“ controls.” 

Neither the radio industry nor any 
other industry could have achieved the 
staggering figures of output with such 
little friction as revealed in the Govern- 
ment’s White Paper issued recently on 
Britain’s war effort without governments! 
co-operation and ¢0-ordinated planning. 
consider that the basic controls over 
materials and labour should be relinquished 
gradually, as and when the prior require- 
ments of the nation and liberated Europe 
become satisfied. 

Nevertheless, I contend that Govern- 
ment co-operation with and co-ordinatios 
of industry from which obvious advantagts 
and benefits have been and can be obtained 
should be continued, developed 
strengthened. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS ~ 


INVESTMENT 
Stock: Exchange : London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 





Total Security Indices Yield” 
ee NN re 
yas | HATES | Day ‘werk 
vena 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old | Ord. 
- shares* Int.t Consols | Shares 
| e \ | 
' { | | 7 | o 
wll.....| 5,309 | 5,194 1144-7 | 1366 | 3:03 | 3°63 
12.....| 5,628 5,245 114-6 136°8 | 3-03 3-63 
Pee A 7,699 6,544 114°8 1368 | 303 | 3-62 
" 16....-| 6,249 | 5,384 115-0 | 1368 ' 3-03 | 3-62 
" i7.....| 6,600 | 5,058 114-7 | 136-9 | 3:05 | 3463 
| 


© July'l, 1955—100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1944: highest, 116-9 


(Aug. 9); lowest, 103-0 (Feb. 28). 20 Fixed Int., 1944: highest, 138-4 (Feb. 23); 
lowest, 134-0 (Jan. 3). 


New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
Datity INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 


1926 = 100 
j | > | 
1945 Average Transactions || 1945 | Average | Transactions 
jam.4......| 132-0 1,827,000 Bea Bs ss 3 } 132-5 | 1,995,000 
 Mestcael  aeOe 1,798,000 ji , 9.....| 132°6 | 2,262,000 
SS cwkan |} 131s | 743,000* 1 sa ge. | 133-7 2,110,000 


1944: High, 131-8 (July 14). Low, 113-8 (Feb. 8). * Two-hour session. 
(WEEKLY INpicEs) (1935-39=100) 










1944 
a ae Dec. Jan. | Jan. 
= 27 3 10 
Low High : , : 
— | July 1944 1945 1945 

toe 

364 Industrials ....... 95-1 (a) 108-4 | 105-5 109-7 111-5 
SU asiskavie sas 88-9 (a)| 116-8 (d)) 115-7 120-7 127-4 
28 Utilities........... | 85-0 93-5 (c)| 91-9 93-5 94-2 
402 Stocks........... | 93-6 (a)| 105-7 104-0 +) 107-8 109-7 
Av. yield %t......... 4-84 (b)| 4-43 4-71 | 4-53 | 44-7 


t 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Feb. 9. (b) May 3. (c) Oct. 18. (4) Dec. 20. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
January 20, 1945 Copal versions Money 
: , £ £ £ 
By Permission to Deal...............-- 25,000 en 55,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 96. 
Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


1945 Year (to date) f £ 

IMG TUTE Tete eeeeeeceecencesececceseeses 39,148,553 36,673,533 
PRPREC ERA oa sae ba sided ae ares tha hike ew aibine ame hs 49,750,891 47,790,891 

Destination* Nature of Borrowing” 

pg Brit. Emp. Foreign 

to date) - ex. - a _ “4 — 

ar or 36,673,553 Nil Nil 36,472,303 146,250 55,000 
Saas 47,672,641 118,250 «+ Nil 36,376,303 68,750 49,500 


anonversions excluded. + Includes Government issues to Jan. 10, 1945, only. 
“Seve figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Conditions in the money market 
S week have been exceptionally quiet and uneventful. The 
annenn of credit over the turn of the year is taking longer 
io usual to correct itself. This week’s Bank return shows 
this ers deposits to have fallen by a further {8,069,000 but 
m4 still leaves them at the exceptionally -high level of 
é 102,000. _A probable explanation of the persistence of the 
i inflation of credit is to be found in the fact that the 
tao operations of the special buyer towards the end 
2 4 had largely to be concentrated on longer dated bills 
are usually taken by this quarter. These purchases have 
cata ttallend by subsequent resales only to a very small 
appare such open market operations “‘ in reverse’ being only 
oe on one day of January. The inflation of credit will, 
em tend to persist until the securities thus bought finally 
further’ h A reflux of £11,269,000 of notes from circulation 
mark T helped to explain the ease prevailing in the money 
et during the past week. 


MONEY RATES, LONDO : 
N.— following remained anged 
January 11th and January en o— — — 


Bile one. 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
1-1} ha lm&% ; 3 months, 1a % 5 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months 
¢ y ceasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 


at call’ ht, oe ee 1-14%. deposit rates, }%. Discount deposit 


E 
enchanget eat: —The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
wrel exchange). January llth and January 18th. (Figures in brackets are 


United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada 
$ (4-S6j) 4-45-47; mail transfers 4-43-47} Switzerland. Francs (25 22%) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 197{-200%. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12:11) 7 58-62 
Portugal. Escudos (1]()) 99-80-100-20; mail transters 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil 82-8456% (buying); Uruguay. 
7 -6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between January 11th 
and January 18th. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}#-184d 
Belgian Congo. Fraucs 176}-§. China, National $3-34. Iraa, Ri. 128-150. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 








New York | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. 

op 10 | “2 13 | 15 16 | 17 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents Cents 
London ...... 4024§ | 4029§ | 4024§ | 4028§ | 4024§ | 4028§ | 40258 
Montreal wend | 89-810 | 89-810 | 89 875 | 89-875 89-875 | 90-000 , 90-125 
PUTIGRT cs coe | 23°50 | 23-50 23:50 | 23-50 23:50 | 23-50 23 -50 


Buenos Aires.. | 24-78% | 24-78% | 24-80® 


’ 24 80° | 24-80* | 24-75% | 24 -80* 
Rio de Janeiro. | 5-19 5-19 | 5-19 


§ -19 5-19 §-19 | 56-19 


| 
Lisbon ....... 4:08 | 4-09 4-09 | 4:08 7 4-08 4:08 | 4-08 
Barcelona..... 9:20 , 9-20 9-20 9 -20 9-20 9:20 {| 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23°85 23-85 23 -85 | 23 -86 | 23°86 23 -86 | 23 86 
~ Official Buying Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. § Bid. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Retail Trade.—The index of the average value of daily retail 
sales (1942 = 100) was 109 in November, 1944, according to 
the Board of Trade JFournal for January 13th, represenung a 
rise of 3 points above October and 6 points above the average 
of the preceding twelve months. The apparel index dropped 
6 points from October to 106, that for household goods rose 
7 points to 96, non-food merchandise as a whole moved from 
108 to 113 and food from 10§ to 106. A table in this page 
gives the detailed percéntages changes last November, compared 
with the year before. 


Building Studies.—The !atest reports to be issued in the 
Post-war Building Studies series, published for the Ministry 
of Works by HM Stationery Office, are The Lighting of Buiid- 
ings, No. 12, price 2s. 6d.; Walls, Floors and Roofs, No. 15; 
od., and Business Buildings, No. 16, 1s. The series contains 
the considered views of experts appointed by the Ministry of 
Works, and is of gréat value to all concerned with preparations 
for building after the war. 


Monthly Agricultural Report.—Before the war the Ministry 
of Agriculture issued monthly crop reports on crop conditions 
and prospects. For reasons of security the information has been 
withheld since the beginning of the war, but it has now been 
decided to resume the service. The first report deals with 
conditions on January Ist. ° 


“ The Economist ” Sensitive Index.—There was no change in 
the complete index (1935 = 100) or in the raw materials index, 
which stood at 158.6 and 185.5 respectively during the week 
ended January 16th. Owing to a rise in the price of Canadian 
wheat, the crops index rose by one-tenth of a point on 
January roth to 135.7. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS 
IN GREAT PRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE 
whe : Daily Average Sales 

Percentage Change 

- ance Stocks 














f | (at Cost) 
1944 End 
mete parses Dia Nov. 
Sept. {| Oct. | November 
: , : (a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise :— } | 
MMII cot ascnsenass<ases +14 | 412-7 | 422-0 | —20-0 
OS ee ree — 35 +10°9 + 22:7 —17-1 
Men's and Boys’ Wear............| + fe +83 +e? 3s 
ete CI NNO. cc tcctccerverves ;} — 6: + 2° +10: —ll-: 
Furnishing Departments ...... “| 65 | —06 | +132 | —135 
NS ER OTT cool + OF — 0-7 | + 8:3 —18°3 
Fancy Departments ......... oo) + 79 + 49 | + 9-7 — 94 
Sorts and Travel................. +88 | +86 +28°9 — 44 
MINOOES oo 2c arccescesesense | +6: | +45 | +75 | —21°6 
Total :— | 
Non-food Merchandise ...........- +13 | +75 | 4153 | -143 
Food and Perishables ........... +49 | +20 +37 — 03 
Total :-— 
All Departments ............... (436! +401 487 ! -133 
i (b) Districts 
INNES a erenth ae ae as cutee aes +17-2 ; + 3-4 + 9:2 —12-7 
I ass Pein ccusnteesecue +219 | + 54 | + 9-2 | —16°7 
DE cascnecsevesesconenes |} +21-2 | +48 | +1153 —17°8 
Midland and S. Wales ............ } +23°2 | + 56 + 78 —16-9 
0S eT Cre eee +19°3 | + 6°7 +11°4 —140 
Central and West-End London..... —18-1 |; + 5-0 +13-5 —22°8 
Suburban London..............+- — 04 | — 18 +12 —16°7 
CS chute eakngeaeenen +23°3 |- + 3:1 + 8-2 — 1-1 


| 


“Source : Board of Trade Journal 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan. 13, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £106,910,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of {108,948,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £280,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£10,718,210, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is {2,500,873,000 against £2,437,735,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


oy Re ssigts into , the 
i Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Ra i. | oa. 





Revenue mate, — 7— | Week | Week 
944-4) 1, | to |ended| ended 
| Jan. | Jan. 
= | 16 113 
1944 | 1345 | 1944 ioe 
a —-— r “| 
ORDINARY | = 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax. _ std 630, 214) 687 424) 76,027) 63,646 
ae 80,00); 33,192) 29 658) 6 690) 6, 700 
Estate, etc., | 
Duties enewdl 100,000} 76,406, 83,941; 2,300) 2,145 
a 19,000 13, 960) 11, 115) 200) ... 
N.D.C. 500,000 24,323) 25, 885] 585) 588 
B.P.T. 380 ,307} 389, 706 11,210) 8,440 


Other Inld. Rev. 1, -... 418) 212 10) 20 
Sioa 


Total Inld, Rev.}2000000) '1158820\1227941  ¢ 97 022] 81,! 539 





— —|———_~ - | ——~— ,- — —-—_— 


Customs ....... 


564, 900 436, 463, 458 309) 14 448) 11,059 
SR. »cnanmak 


472,900) 367,000) 383, 500, 4,500) 4, ;900 


- nthe —|—__ 












} 


Total Customs & c 
805,463) 841 ae 18, 948) 15,959 


1037800 





Motor Duties...} 27,000! 16,648! 17, 236) 7 real 7,592 
P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts)....... pe ion lk ae | 
Wireless Licences aaso), 3190 3270) e 
Crown Lands... 800) 730, 740 | “20 
Receipts from . 
Sundry Loans} 7, 350) 5,710) 5, 262. 1, 169 48 


Miscell. Receipts 


24, ns 61,957) 66,106) 1 1099) 1,753 
Total Ord. Rev.j3101800 2050518) sais 28838 106910 








SeLr-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.}. 112,370) 85, 850) 90, 800) 1, 850) 1,750 


Wn, cs. ceca sei oaseseasase 127788 108660 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 












payments 
a thousands) 
Esti- |-——- ——— 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April | 
| j Week | Week 
oa = | to ie a 
Jan. | 4 Jan, Er 
15, 
| | 1944 | a. 1944 | 39 1945 
ORDINARY é | 
EVPENDITURE | 
lat. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt .. .| 420, 000! 288, 617 327,647, 5,167, 1,598 
Payments to N. 
Ireland...... 9,000 5, 66s! 6,445 
OtherCons. Fund | | 
Services ..... 7,000} 6,650) 6,157) ch ne 
REE es Sn be ee 436,0¢ 000} 300, 935) 34 340, 830! 5, 167! 1,5: 1, 598 


Supply Services .|5501399)4176481/4311489) '102750|107350 . 


iis _ ——}— 


— 14477416, 4652319 107917 108948 


oT eae eevee 


ed 
1,750 
9s Am 110698 








A disin % has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure es ‘Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from i revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£86,316 to £3,401,416, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£2,342,470 to £22,097 million. 


NET ISSUES (f thousands) 
Pe. BE SU Sandee nice wesc bra ctnkens ys 120 


NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 192] 9 


De aes 


FLOATING DEBT 











(£ millions} pee 
Ways and 
oe eans Trea- 
ills Advances sury | Tota) 
___| De- | Float- 
Date , 7 B posits, ing 
by | Debt 
Ten- | +, | Public of 
der | P Depts. a 
| ' 
1944 1 DR Pte eke ol 
Jan 15 |1200-0 Not available 
Uct. s a ” ” 
” 28 1450 -0} 2300-0 497-0 | 0-8" 1705-0| $952-8 
Nov. 4 71460-0 Not —- 
7 u 1470-0) 0! . | 
8 |14 
” 95 11470 2305 +5 | 513 | a -§'| 1700-5 6017-3 
Dec. 2 {1470 Not available 
e 9 11470- 0 °° wo 
;, 16 |1470 -0! ae 
» 23 11470 0 a 
a 38/06 -0 687-7 | 59-2 | 1794-5 | 6247-4 
1945 A deeb 
Jan 6 /471 
Da 
Te 
a 
Jan. 
Uct. 
” 
Nov. 
” 
” 
” 
8 
” 
»” 
"1% 
Jan. 
-” 
be ao 
pai 
and Sz 
about 
a 
£99. 1 
accept 
being 
Januar 
to the 
CER’ 
Week 
ended 
1944 
> 4,140 
" 21! 8,028 Yes) ' “RR 4872 
» 28 | 4,064 1,814 4,759 3,832 
- 5 | 4570 1,708 4,415 8,012 
» 12) 4,124 1,697 8,352 10,445 
ae 3,926 1,671 3,531 5,191 
» 26 | 2916 | 864 | 3,072 | 3,156 
1945 | 
Jan. 2; 4788 | 14617 5.848 3,351 
» 9| 4798 | 2,385 5.659 8.227 
ia vi oa 5,923 10,102 
Totals . 
to date |1,294,926* | 780,234* |1,834,926+§| 58,763t 
© 268 woeks, 2 weeks. t 1] weeks. 
ocluding all 


Interest free co received os the Treasury up to 
omy 16th amounted to a total od of £70,058,080. 

p to Dec. 30th pal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £198,820,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices fine ounce 
have been 25d. for cash and for two months. The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44} cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


oa Silver 

oes Fine Te Tola 100 Fine T. Tolas 
EE nos bh bp5n 6 Kan 74 r 129 8 
EE erbaendnahenek — Ss 130 12 
ee FPR Say A 74 «#414 130 4 
ss aE oh een uel 74 #10 129 12 
sp  aeaomeekens 73 #4 128 12 
is EE chdetwkvataiiow we of 129 6 





THE ECONOMIST, January 20, 1945 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


U. 
JANUARY 17, 1945 
ISSUE QEPARTMENT SUS 
RE 
£ { certif 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,9) fro: 
In Cireln. .. .1220,368,543 | Other Govt. reser 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. . 1238264} J cas 
partment.... 29,873,175 | Other Secs... 70846 US. ! 
Silver Coin .. 117 | joans 
- } resou 
Amt. of Fid. 
Fe 1250,000 9 Lia 
Gold Coin and pores 
Bullion (at mr 
168s. per oz bank f 
1250,241,718 
= ee 





















* Government debt is £11,015, 100: 
£14, 553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from {1, 200 mf 
1, 250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS ! 


£ thousands 





{ 














Working days :— 
Birmingham..... 























stew ewe nee 


























































Jan. 8, 1944, and Jan. 6, 1945. 






































AND OVERSEAS BANK BANK OF CANADA RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
RETURNS ; Million Can. S's ea / Million rupees 
eat | _ ponscanacetaeaeceonecehanmtemn 
— 7 Dec. 
U.S. FE DERAL RESERVE _ | 2 Z 6, | Jan. | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. } Jan. 
Te tReserve : Gold ..... — | 144 194s | 15% ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 19¢4 | 1945 
Other..... 13: -96) 566 '.06| 299 - “60 172- 26 Gold coin & bullion. 44 444 oe 444 444 
NT +S FR. BANKS Jan. | Dec, | Jan. | Jan. Rupee coin........ 120) 179) 175; 178 163 
177 U.S. ace - 13, 28, 4, ll, LIABILITIES | } Balances abroad... 1,237 3,471 3 528) 3,423) 3,327 
- on hand and} 1944 1944 1945 | 1945 IE 3 sks on caes 1244 -52 1506 -68 1500 -93 1516 -54 Sterling securities ..| 7,388] 8,86 8,913) 9,043; 9,143 
<- 2a cert era ae so<0s 19,500} 17,859) 17,837) 17,806 Note circulation. ..... 852 -16 1008 22.1007 58102 79 | Ind. Govt.rup.secs.| 583) 578) 578) 578) 578 
. ee. cnhirs 20,115] 18,691) 18,690) 18,685 Deposits: Dom. Govt.| 52:02 17-88 9-58} 21-07 Investments ...... 7 139, 14 161; 148 
. 1238 264 mesh reserves Mee, - ag = -_ i. 7 a = Chartered banks ..... 327-15 435 5 437 77 439-14 S seietiieninns } 
708,46 US. Govt. ‘SCE. --+-] Sor , ’ , Ta oe Siaset  h ts Not ® ATIES | 
;. + 11,912) 19,223) 18,768) 19,041 otes in circulation} 8,457} 9,947 aoe 10,096' 10,210 
7 J Joans and s , | , ’ ’ t Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign Deposits : Gov | 46) 2,483 
4. J resourceS «-+-++eee 33, ee 40,202) 40, ~ 39,710 Exchange Control Board against securities. Banks ste Lear aie 1 Ss a 830) 7” “is ix 153 ae = 
1250, 000 o TIES eserve ratio...... 0 “| 70} * 4o 
"Wee eee 16,896| 21,725} 21, a3 21,695 AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH ee eC ee | 
at mr . bank TOS. cscs A, 130 1, 400 1, 300 a 300 BANK—Million £A’ s 
; ee... an gd tgee a Anes ) oreo CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
. gitS ....- ee eees . 
ie... sc: 15,284 16,671} 16,122) 16.175 | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | De Dec. Million £'s 
TANGeens. 33,932} 4 4 9} 39,710 20, 
160/ \A9 100 140.401 Lao t0F Assets | 1943 1944 | 1948 | 1984 ; 
dEnglish ster, ....| 41-79) 50-86] 50-80) 50-86 Jan. E Dec. hs Dec, | Jan. 
rin, bullion, etc. ...| 9-63} 22-87| 21-51] 21-23 23, | 30, | 6, 
1ey, London ...... 53 -88/130 -35/135 -28/136 -89 ASSETS | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 
ind Treas. bills. -|239 -72|234 -85/237 -66/229 -01 picen aot EE OE EET | 2-65) 2-65 2-65) 2-65 
ts and advances. . | 18-92) 19- 3 20-8} 20-92 British Govt. ORE icine | 23-41) 28-39) 28 39} 28-14 
Celtlaberss Sterling balances......... | 1-76; 2-27) 1-90 1-78 
E t o owe j 
GE « cccvecene a *76\196 - 49198 -24\202 -49 # LIABILITIES | | 
CS pecs ccees i174 -33\193 ‘<eeet ‘02}192- 25 Notes in circulation....... | 28 06! 33°38) 33-09! 32-75 
jan 2, Jan. 16, Jan. 2, Jan. 16 
1945 1945 1945 1945 
= CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Loadon ares 
li Cloth, 38} in. s. d. s. d. ; b tee wag ™ 
62 x 50, 22s & lé’s.. 65 6 65 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to a cs 
Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, s. s. 
SE BOs oo s-6 a0 «6:06 4 (3 94 3 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 Q §1 0 
—— if s. if s. CHEMICALS— 60/0/0 60/0/0 
. 60 cs vemenecossns Nom Yom. 
ns canems Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net......... per ton{ § 65/0/0 65/0/0 
: ae) — Mente, pot Tartaric, English, less 5%..Ib. 3 . 5 6 
; PE tcincivnt kee ¢<wee Non N » lartaric, English, less 5'%. .1D. 
er ton)— -_ ae Ammonia, Sulphate ..... per ton Z ae RS 
~ . Pe Nitrate of Soda......... per ton 10/14/ /14/ 
: 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 7 = ” Potash, Sulphate oe per ton 18/15/0 18/180 
: 30da BicarD. ......sccee: per /9, / 
ee eres ene - gtk econ Soda Crystals ..........- perton 5/7/6 §/1/6 
— NS oo cat int 59% 05°96 0 5-96 — (per ton)—S.D. Straits . - 
tta Hessians, spot., Cs tA adetucnsacdennawenn om. om 
rdee, 100 yds.............. = : s : HIDES (per Ib.)— eh a “in 
Wet salted Australian, - 
Sg my ‘ton)—African, spot £ %. £ $. agg ey Baars ie \40/50 Ib. 0 % 0 % 
a we ccccccccccces 45 * 45 i: eee ee. a tet) ah ; ioe } a 
per 1b. . 3 Iry Capes, 18/20 ib...........-. 
nm wethers, washed ........ 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides— _ es 
ed blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 
| ~ alien geet Geece 70's ...... 37 37 Best heavy ox and heifer........ { 0 0 a 
scrd. average snow white... 293 293 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
erd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s .... 24 24 ae eeainad . Pe. Bis 
ba , eee eee eereneet 4 3 
i WEED ccc e eee cece ee ceenes 45 45 : . . 1 3 
super catded............. 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 2 4 24 
average carded........... 31 31 
aaa 292 293 oe ei cacnacecnc Ce eae 
i © 
i MINERALS Dressing Hides......2....00s00¢ .— § 
—— ae ea PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
43 4 43 4 ETROL per gal.)}— 
, best Admiralty .......... 441 441 Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 110° 1-10 
miatomtad tye...f BH SH | keep TR te 
\ND STEEL (per ton)— (b) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, 
leveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 128 O ex road tank waggons....... 1 1 1 7 
oe ase Agta it) a Se: 311 ann’ Bars, Middlesbrough............ 360 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and 
weeee Steel, rails, heavy .- =... 5... 290 6 290 6 Wales— 
Crystalllised ...... aoe Tinplates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 DM iiss cnpwnnslegans 010: 0 104 
‘ (per Ib.)— 50 10 50 0 won- EE inie (per tn)— 62/0/0 62/0/0 eee ° : = ee * cutpesesusee aun ayers’ 
copper (c trolytic ........ ; r ton)—American ....... { ‘al 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed{ 1 9 1 0 Tk Gender ants ............ 300 0/0(f) 00/0/04) conan ia 45/0/0  45/0/0 
temmed ae d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 2 /0; ‘SSE - 
oer ae eet > ae Ser Gi O.B., spot....--.- 25/15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet.......-- 16 16 
TT aE ct a uminium, ingots and NS Kees 110/0/0 oe SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange .. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
OTTON (perp, TEXTILES ni ; Nickel, home delivery......... { elo 19800 | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 12-75 Antimony, Bagh, 90% .-----: aso 21s0 ee seen 0/0 62/0/0 
ine Siig BRE AM | Wottam, Empire ....-rernit{ 729 799 | RieStat csc! ee Bel 
eS » 42'sCop Weft .......... 306 23-06 Platinum, refined ......-. peroz. 90/0 — 9/0/0 Cotten-esed, erate ......-..0- 62//6  §2/2/6 
reg - 60's Twist (Egyptian) .. 33-00 33-00 ee © 76 Ib 68/10/0 68/10/0 Coconut, crude LG aS ee «acne ee 49/0/0 43/0/ 
Jan. 1 to AF Cloth, per 100 yards GR -<- >< +09 69/15/0 69/15/0 cic ave ti irtse gto schon 42/5/0  42/5/0 
31 in Printer, 64 x 64, s. a s. d s. d. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/6 11/2/6 
Jan LL eee 43 3 43 3 GOLD (per fine ounce) .......----- 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— eas: -omeains 
bric Shirt in SILVER (per fine ounce)— Bombay .....- backcwdsamtwas 32/0/0 } 
1985 72 x 60, 24's & 24's. 68 5 58 § a. Se edsinepesmaxkvesaee< 2. 3-9 Calcutta ......2+.eeee ee eeees 32/5/0 31/0/0 
4 * Nomina). te sacks charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
i. j (c) Price is at buyel hath Pe = - a oo Rony oh dete and law charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Dec. 31, 1944, and Jan. 13, 1945. 
ll (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
4, 
7 AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
15 Jan. 2, Jan. 16, : 
28 G@RaAIng Jigas’ 1948. — oe Jas” 1945” 
2,1 (per bushel) — EOUS (per Ib.)— Cents ents a l 
Ww Cents  Cents« MISCELLANEOUS (pe 1EOUS = \-eemt. Conta Camis 
“ pes Wace, May .2........ 165-166 1623-1625 MEA. AOU onssi0<9055- 8-81 8-81 | MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.)— 
32 Maize, Chi POR wees eeeeeuees : t t Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... t t 
7 Oats, Chicago, May °°" *"** : —— ae Tit MG Benpacnctccrocpeccs 94 2 a ; 
$7 Chicago, May 7 Santos, No. 4......++-+e008 168 16 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 9% - : 
5 Winnie et inm-lin 114g ag Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot. . 22-50 22 4 deg. SPOt..c.cccccccccevccees 3-14 5-74: 
een Ce Am. mid., Jan........++- 21-93 22° Susar, N.Y, 96 deg., Ne. 4, Lo.b. 
40, 4 oodles 12 00 12 -00 Cotton Oil, N. vo Dec. wee eee eeere = a “Cube ear ae t . 
—- Te N.Y., Straits, spot |. nesnee ; Lard, Chicago ......+++2+se00s t 
10, Lead. NY S, Spot ........ 52 -00 62 -00 ° 4 Moody’s Index of staple com- 
Spelter Basket pauctecesseess 6-50 6-50 Petroleum, Midcont. crude, Per 11) iy smodities, Dec. 31,°1931=100.. 254-8 2539 
= ast St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 barrel. .......eeeeeeeeeeeeere © ee 
+ Trading suspended. rae 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Jan. 13, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £106,910,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £108,948,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £280,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£10,718,210, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,500,873,000 against £2,437,735,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| | Seniems be into ‘the 
{ Exchequer 
Ps (£ thousands) 







Etsi- { 
Revenue mate, April | rt | Week | Week 
944-4 i 1. oe | ended | ended 
Jan. Je an. es 
15, 
sete i RYH 1944 | 1945 
srecnisstpliaaiedliscieaiaalaie ee — ach 
ORDINARY i Fr 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax. . . .}1300000} 630,214) 687,424) 76,027) 63,646 
a ee 80,00); 33,192) 29,658) 6,690) 6,700 
Estate, etc., | 
eS 100,000} 76,406; 83, 941) 2,300} 2,145 
eee 19,000 13, 960) 11, 115) 200) sas 
Ot 500,000 24,32 3} 25,885) 585) 588 
E.P.T 380, 307| 389, 706 1l, 210) 8,440 


Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 418) 212; 10) 20 


Total Inkd. Rev.|2000000) )00|1158820|1227941, 9 97, 022| ‘81, 81,539 


















Customs ....... 564,900 436,463| 458,309] 14,448, 11,059 
Buciee......... 412,900) 367, 000] 383,500, 4 500) 4,900 
Total Customs & | 

xcise....... 1037800} 803,463) 841,609| 18,948! 15,959 
Motor Duties. ..} 27,000} 16,648] 17,236) 7,701] 7,592 
P.O. (Net Re- | 

a eee } eee | | eee 

Wireless Licences 4,850) 3,190 3,270) ve [oes 
Crown Lands. . 800) 730) 740| .. 20 


Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans, 7, 350) 5,710} 5, 262 1 ,169) 48 
Miscell. Receipts 24; aa 61,957) 66, 106) 1,099) 1,753 


SS a 


Total Ord. Rev. 5101800)2050516)/216 aeaiea 128038 106910 


eee 
SELF-BALANCING \ 
P.O. & Brdcaste. 112, 370} 85, 850) 90, 800) Ei 850) 1,750 





eee Sasa a st 127788) 108660 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 

















payments 
(£ thousands) 
Esti- |_——— ——— 
Expenditure {| mate, | April | — sed | Week 
194 | Md | to | ended | ended 
| as, | 7S, | aks 
| 1984 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
iaseseliions Bicclnss ) abet anne 
ORDINARY | ; 
EVPENDITURE | 
fat. & Man. of | 
Nat. Debt . . .| 420, 000! 288, 611 327,647, 5,167) 1,598 
Payments to N. 
Ireland ...... 9, 000) 5, ess 6, Aas) we 
OtherCons. Fund | 
Services ..... 7,000} 6 650) 6 31) 
Rite 6s tats cau 436,000} 300, 935): 340, 830) 5, a 1, 598 


supply Services. 5501399 ,4176481 '4511489|102750)107350 . 


assosleeraen6 4652319 107917|108948 


pipiens rT oo 


| 





P.O. & Brdeastg.| 112,370) 85, 850) 90, 800) 1 50) 1, 1,750 


S769 4563266474311 19 somes 


ie Reaeesee hae | 


A dices has been made in the method of showing 

_ an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 

mue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 

penditure under “‘Total Supply Services” instead of 

being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£86,316 to £3,401,416, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£2,342,470 to £22,097 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
Pate NE Ss & Sid Sec cnaa ee de tb eth dae 120 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
j.and Settlement (Facilities) Acts, 1919 and 192] 3 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
Ways and 
Treasury oes Trea- 
Bills Advances a | Tota) 
| Float- 
Date , - Bank ame ing 
Ten- | gp | Poblic of | gakus — 
der | *P | Depts. | Eng- 
| land | 
Jan 15 {1200-0 Not available 
Uct. 14 }1450-0 oa 
» 21 31440-0 
” 28 11450 -0| 2300-0 | 497-0 | 0-8" | 1705-0, 8952-8 
Nov. 4 1460-0 Not available 
” ll 170 01 ” ” 
» 18 |1470-0 
» 25 {1470- 0) 2305 +5 | $13-8 | 27-5 | 1700- ry 6017 +3 
Dec. 2 {1470-0 Not available 
” g 1470 -0' ” ” | 
» 16 |1470-0' oh oe 
» 23 (1470 “- aa 
" | 06-0 | 587-7 | 59-2 | 1794-5 | 6247-4 
945 
Jan. 1471 ‘" Not available 
» 13 |1e70 0 ee 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| 
| Per 
Amount | Average Cent. 
Date of eo, Rate Allotted 
Tender naal | of Allot- | = 
‘ i ment in. 
Offered “PP we | Rate 
1944 | j ‘-. oa, \ 
Jan. 14 90-0 | 202-5| 90-0 20 2-50/ 26 
Uct. 13 | 120-0 | 227-0 | 120-0 | 20 0-30} 35 
» 20 | 120-0 | 227-5! 120-0 | 20 0-16 | 34 
» 27 | 120-0 | 223-3 | 120-0 20 069] 37 
Nov. 3 | 120-0 | 211-3| 1200/20 062) 41 
» 10 | 110-0} 206-1/| 110-0 20 0-43) 35 
» 17 | 110-0] 209-7/| 110-0 | 20 0-43) 36 
» 2 | 110-0 | 217-5 110-0 | 20 1-83 | 30 
Dec. 1 | 110-0! 232-4| 110-0 | 20 0-72| 23 
» (8 | 110-0 | 221-7| 110-0| 20 1-35| 32 
» 18 | 110-0 | 219-1] 1100/20 103! 28 
*, 22 | 110-0] 205-4/| 110-0| 20 1-50! 27 
moat? er 208 -o a] 20 0-67; 17 
1945 
Jan. 5 | 110-0 224-2 110 | 20 1a | R 
» 12 | 110-0) 2111) 1100/20 150' 387 


On January 12, applications at £99 15s. Od. for bills to 
be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 37 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 


applications at higher prices in full. 


Applications at 


£99. 15s. ld. for bills to be paid for on Munday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
*being offered for Janu 


January 20, the banks will 


Ri) 


to the maximum amount of {£55 


Week | 
ended | 


3 
"SSbase sa 


me 
oon 


Totals 


to date |1,294,926° 


4,624 2,258 6,683 ao 
4,048 1973 | 4511 | 4,140 
5,028 1,851 | 3,882 1,872 
4,064 "314 4759 | 31832 
4,570 1,708 4,415 8,012 
4.124 1'697 8.352 | 10.445 
3.926 ie71 | 3.531 5,191 
2516 64 | 3072 | 3,156 
4,788 | 1617 5348 | 3,351 
4798 | 2365 | 5659 | 8.227 
wt Ms 6.923 | 10,102 

780,234* |1,834,926¢§| 58,763¢ 

° 268 weeks, + 211. weeks. 22) wots. 


Jp to Dec. 30th 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 11% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


N.S.C. Defence 
| Bonds 


3% 


| eo 
| eae 





For the week ended 
asked for Treasury deposits 
million. 


| Bacheque 


( — 





ncluding a 
Interest free te received 
ony 16th amounted to a total value of £70,058,080. 


by the Treasury up to 


amount of {198,820,000 has been 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
per fine ounce throughout the 


fine ounce 
. The New 


remained at 168s. 0d. 


week. 


have been 25}d. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


In the London silver market prices 


were as follows :— 


ee ee 
eee eee 
ee eT 
ee 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
 , ae! 129 8 
7% 32 130 12 
74 «#214 130 4 
74 #10 129 12 
73 4 128 12 
74 2 129 6 


for cash and for two mon 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 


pal of Savings Certificates to the 
repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 5 
RETURNS 





U 
JANUARY 17, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT pus 
RES 
J f 4 certif 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,9): 10 ve {r0.1) 
In Cireln. . . .1220,368,543 | Other Govt oo | reser 
In Bankg. De- Securities .. 123,264 73 1 cast 
partment.... 29,873,175 | Other Secs... 108 46a! US| 
Silver Coin . . 117 a! loans 
Amt. of Fid. ei 
FES 1250, 000. Li 
Gold Coin and 5 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
Bs eccsee 
1250,241,718 1250,241,7) 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 242 52% 
SEs «inno ne es 3,345,540 | Other Secs. : I 
Public Deps.*. 17,812,479] Dsscounis & 
_—_ Advances... 8,61 ).93: 
Other Deps. : Securities... 14,27]'(9 
Bankers ..... 214,102,417 : 
Other Accts... 56,992,475 22,883,9 
———_—-—— | Notes. ...... 29,873,175 
271,094,892 | Gild & Silver 
ae 1,456,0]) 
296,805,911 296,805.91 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commi 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ en 
21; aes t 
; 1944 1945 
© { ———.} ——___—_ vi 





Issue Dept. : 








Notes in circulation. .... 1067 -4)1238 - 4 1231 -6,1220-4 
Notes in banking depart-; 
WHOOR 6s ween secvcseds { 32-9) ll 4 18-6) 29-9 
Government debt and 
POP. . sic anceee wr 3) pane 31289, 2112 M93 
Other securities........ 0-7 i- 0-8! 
EP SR o.da on o> <3 ' 0-0 0-0 0-0 04 
Gold, valued at s. per} 0-2) 0:2, 02 
Sy Serres r 168 -00 “s. 00) 168 -O0'168 
Deposits : | 
ORE re 11-0 6-44 9-4 T4 
DOMME 26 001s anses oo 177 -0| 261. -4| 222-2, 214-1 
SEL ccccavienaeroons 53-0) 56-4 54:6 57 ( 
7 Serer 241-0) 324-2) 286-2) 278 9 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | / 
Scones A 204-6} 300-8) 259-0 242 ¢ 
ee 4-8 15-2) 11°2) 84 
NES os supaceGiaeld 16-0 12-5) 13-9 1453 
| ER ES 5 Fe 225-4) 328-5) 284-1 265° 
Banking depart. res. ..... 33°5 a 20 ‘lh 315 
/o /o so 2 J 
+ NE. So kas cle 4s “| 13-8} 4-1) 7:0) ll? 


1 


* Government debt is gio 015,100 ; capita 
£14, os, 000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 nulliou 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS | 


£ thousands 


Aggregate 
from Jan. 1 to 


hice & uss ages ; 
Jan. Jan. | Jan. Jaa 
| 







; 13, 15, 13, 
x 1945 1944 | 1949 
{ | ° ai 
| nt 
Worki days :-— 6 6 12 
Birmingham. ....| 1,977 | 1,675 | 4,847 4 
Bradford........ 2,465 | 2,232) 5,016 40% 
ORE. 6.5 odes 189 768 | 1,616 1,4% 
ell i vsiweiesadns 649 692 | 1,239 1,526 
a oe ae | 4,137} 1,007| 2,581 2,42 
Leicester........ | 970 971 | 2,189 2,19) | 
Liverpool ....... 4,691 | 5,260 | 10,054 10,155 
Manchester...... 3,077 | 3669 | 7,393 6,97) 
Newcastle....... | 2, 1,652 | 4,201 3,27 
Nottingham ..... 458 | 894 1,18 
Sees 1,258 | 2,994 2.79 
Southampton 176 | 320 3 
eee oy ) 
12 Towns ..... 5 19,818 | 43,344 40,6 
Dublin®......... 10,924 | 9,642 10.9 





Jan. 8, 1944, and Jan. 6, 1945. 








20, 1945 


‘AND 
RETURNS 


us. FEDERAL RESERVE 
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OVERSEAS BANK 


5 Million $’s 

NT US.F.R. BANKS - = aaa. ie. 
Resource 4 and} 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 

-. Mot fer Treasury | 19,500} 17,859] 17,837] 17,806 

5, nose 20,115| 18,691| 18,690) 18,685 

és Se PeONTVeS «ee ees 353] 224] 245, 267 

pe 



















11,855 


1S. Govt. SECS. +++ 























19,064! 18,734) 18,907 
‘11,912] 19,223) 18,768) 19,041 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $’s 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


ce / Million rupees 
| Dec. | Nov | Nov | ea =e ie ie. ee a 

8, | 22, | 29, ec | Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Des Jan. 

ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 194 4 . te ae ; ; 
tReserve : Gold ..... cal 7 a — Assets 1944 | 1944 1944 1944 1945, 

ee 96 . “60! ‘ Gold coin & bullion. 44 444 44 
2g 7 _ = a Rupee coin........ 120 179 175) 178) 163 
LIABILITIES | | Balances abroad ...} 1,237) 3,471) 3,528) 3,423) 3,327 
Securities ........... [1244-52 1506 -68 1500 931516 -54 Sterling securities ..| 7,388) 8,863] 8,913) 9,043; 9,143 
Note circulation. ..... 852 -16 1008 -22 1007 -58|1012 79 ind. Govt. rup. secs. 58 578; 578) 578} 578 
Deposits: Dom. Govt.; 52:02 17-88) 9°58) 21-07 Investments ...... 7 13914 161; 148 
Chartered banks ..... | 327-15 435-69, 437-77) 439-14 
{ } | 








LIABILITIES - 
Notes in circulation} 8,457} 9,947] 9,999' 10,096 10,210 





HJoans and SECS. «+++ t Gold and foreign "exchange transferred | to Foreign Deposits : Govt.... 271) 2,503) 2,621) 2,546; 2,483 
: eet seeeeeeees 33,932 40,20 we nee Exchange Control Board against securities. 9 ee a b iatiaws 80 8301 763; 759; 677 
Pa Reserve ratio...... 91 -8%|92 7% 92 8% 92 -9% 95 0% 
250,0 ABILITIES 
_— es. nee 16,896) 21,725] 21,743 21,695 | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH ———--— 
d oe mr. Dank res. ---+- ’ ’ ’ , I een i ’ 
: ee ds... .25- 12/801) 13,969) 13,921] 14,057 BANK—Million £A’s | a a 
3? * QUEER, .>.-000003 638} 901} 592) 528 CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
<r «3; <=20400% 15,284 16,471) 16,122) 16,175 | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Million £’s 
1250, 24] 7 1 hi b JitIES «6 eee rene | 33,932 40,202) 40,089) 39,710 20, | aA. 18, 25, - a on 
aia Re ce 162 5% |48 9% 149 4% 49 3% ASSETS | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 ’ | 
7 Gold andEnglish ster, ... | 41-7 50 -86) 50-80) 50-86 | Jan. | Dec. | Dec, | Jan. 
xx AND TREASURY Other coin, bullion, etc. ...| 9-63} 22-87| 21-51| 21-23 | 3 | 23, | 30, | 6, 
ENT pe RESOURCES Call money, London ...... | 53 -88/130 -35{135 -28/136 -89 , ASSETS | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 
tary gold stock . . ..  .} 21,938] 20,639) 20,619} 20,593 | Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|239 -72|234 -85\237 -66|229 01 | Gold ................... | 2-65] 2-65 2-65) 2-65 
£ wury & bank currency.} 4,092) 4,131 <a 4,130 Discounts and advances. ..| 18-92} 19-20} 20 -81| 20 -92 British Govt. secs. .......1 23-41 28 39 2 39) 8 * 
= 242,592 76 ; } | - Sterling balances......... . 2-27) -90) ‘ 
“7 LIABILITIES ! LIABILITIES | + oe 
& i crculation . -| 20,404) 25,335} 25,326) 25,257 Notes issued............. 1162 -761196 -49 198 -24|202 -49 # Lianiities | 
8,612,933 ake cash and dep. .. ‘| 2,908) 3,278} 2,960} 2,900 TIGERS, GEC... 6 cicocvawves et -331193 “seeee ‘02192 25 Notes in circulation....... 28 “06! 33-38; 33-09) 32-75 
14,271 (9) ; ; sl ae ee ai Pa ne : - qintiinthsaactichineetiiameliiiammibdil ; ; ; 
22,883,96] 
. 29,873,175 
_—" BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
- 1,456.01 
ones a . 16, an 2, Jan. 16 Jan. 2, Jan. 16 
aan ane ai Kas” toes Jigs” 1943" 1945° "1945 
< : 5,91 rn CEREALS AND MEAT ities TEXTILES—continust MISCELLANEOUS 
counts. — MENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ares 
Accounts Wheat sd 8. d. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38) in. s. ds. d. | CEMENT, s. Portland, did site, 
No, ] N.Mt. 496 Ib 5 Te oars ° a S mat 52 x 50, 22s & lé’s.. 65 6 65 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton _ a 
Gaz. av. per cwt. (e)........ Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, j 
Fe = a ties a ae Eo es cea 94 «3 94 3 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 §1 0 
ts DOOR. wcccccce ae A 
r Buiey Eng. Gaz, av. per ewt.(e) 25 2 25 2 | FRAN Iper ti . OE 60/0/0  60/0/0 
B18 Oats (¢) ae - 17 2 7 5 TD un coscanvcedearees Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net......-.. per ton §5, 0/0 = 65/0/0 
Maize, Argentine, per tom ....... 10/0/0 10/0/0 HEMP (per o— Manilla, spot s. d. s. d. 
T—Beet, per 8 Ib.— “y2" es ie” ii ,» Tartaric, English, less 5%..Ib. 3 6 3 6 
English long sides { .¢ a ae Ammonia, Sulphate ..... perton 9/11/6  9/11/6 
einem: 6 7 6 7 | SUTE (per ton)— : Nitrate of Soda.......--.per ton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
1945 imported hinds ....cgesccsese 6 0 6 : Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... ae = 0 Potash, Sulphate ....... per ton 18/15/0 18/15/0 
— oS § : — & & Soda Bicarb. ............ er ton 11/0,0 /0/ 
Matton, per 8 Ib.—English ...... {. 84 88 4 Cremen et. cope. (pesepindic).. 8 6) 6 5 a... rerton §/1/6 —*8/T/6 
an, i Imported ce adequveceds § 2 § 2 103/ essians, per yd. ........ . . . 
Ne is Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ......... 8 0 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-96 0 5-96 COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits 
| Geis iehckcadnessnebeeeeeenaee Nom. Nom 
; Wil : 0 4 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot., 
(per ont.) ilts, cut side 142 142 0 Dundee, 100 yds, pos ecescesesce 58 0 58 0 HIDES ( r Ib. }— s. d. s. a 
450 44 9 + : 
es (per cwt.)—Greem ........ 147 0 147 0 74/40 ” ” » 5 Wet salted Australian, \ qojsg mm 08 O08 
231 61220 -4 . SISAL (per ton)—African, spot { s £ s. Queensland........ . 
a a gone —No. I delivered..........000. 45 0 45 0 Cape, J’burg Ord... slay adalasiae are : io : 3 
18-6 29.9 Por ae uty — rades, Ib.)— d. d. Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib........ ec 
: Fist had sss eee eee eeeee isl 4 151 4 ag ot ee washed ........ 193 193 English & Welsh Market Hides = | 
249 -2)1249-3 ESE tper cwt.)— Selected blackface, greasy ....... 14 14 Best heavy ox and heifer........ . 7 64 
0-8 0-7 Home Produced.............-.. 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 « 
c. 7 ecaenedsewakctoed a 99 2 99 2 a — _— = = - LEATHER (per Ib.) — ais i 
2, serd. , 50- coos 6 
8 OU 168 WH per cwt.)— Tops— * Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. .........-.- 43 ae 
sa csensadensnenes oa o- a aise 45 45 13 13 
- oe ett aa la 81 0 81 0 56’s super carded............- 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 24 24 
22-2 214 ROO per 120}—Engtish «2... ws 149 ae. na eR ae ore ieee om 0° 8 
86 +2) 278-4 D (per cwt.)—Imported ....... 64 0 64 0 Ppere pene ate HE ae 
59-0, 242 ATOES (per cwt.)— e MINERALS ; : Dressing Hides............+++++ .— 2s 
199 0} 242 6 i _= s. d. s. d. 
112 84 eerie sete: ee 569 Ow 43 4 «43 4 «| ~ PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— 
13-9 1453 R (per cwt.)— Welsh, best Admiralty.......... 441 #441 Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 1 10 1 10 
84-1 265mm eBtrifugals, 96°, pept. shipm 381) 3811 (b) Kerosene, Burning Qil ....... 1 OB 1 O 
20+1; 31-3 wt ORO oe eect ces ites Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne ..-4 39 3) 39 1 : Vaporising Oil eae ee 1 1 
% » NED Lonpon— AND STEEL (per ton)— (6) Automotive gas oil, in 3 
7-0) 112 nel, Bowe. BOMB... 5 6055. . 4910 49 10 = Cleveland No. Paid Ra eacaeini’ 128 0 128 0 ex road tank —- or 1 % aR 79 
ae I cwt. bags, domestic ‘ Bars, Middlesbrough............ 360 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England an 
Es Se ae 30 11 30 11 Steel, rails, heavy ........-.---. 290 6 290 6 Wales— 0 103 0 103 
2 See Ceyellited .......0-4 5 15 pag | _ Tamas mele 1 x 30)... 29 9 29 9 eee a ae 
»200 nf) (per ib De 50 0 NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— BOE wccccccee 42/0 0 42/0/0 
Indian 1 0 10 Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62 0/0 aoe ROSIN (per ton)}—American ....... 45/0/0 45/0/6 
Stemmed and unstemmed 3 2 32 Tin—Standard esos ies — oi") RUBBER (per Ib.) — 
s —Soit, ’ ee "yR/ St. rib smo sheet......++- 
neat; stemmed and un-f 1 8 1 8 ae w-CUS. ae... 25/15/0 25/15/0 ked sh se &* 
iene we eS 6S S Aluminium, ingots and bars....- 110/0/0 110/0/0 | §HELLAG (per ton)—TN Orange .. 206/0/0 205/00 
INGS | perp) TEXTILES Nickel, home delivery......... { 10 198/00 | TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 43/10/0 
ee a. ‘ i ..-. 105/0/0 105/0/0 LE OILS (per ton net)— 
Glan Pega reese ese. - 2 Be ene s----- Se same | “neater ne ne 62/0/0  62/0/0 
ant nae: Cheeeeesense - 15-05 15-06 Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { 5/0/0 5/0/0 Rape, crude ..........cseeeees es/ove ova 
gente LI * tone oon B08 6 | Platinum refined... Dror GOD gatinyg | comes aa sso 
i ot. ats 60's Twist (Egyptian) ....- 33-00 33-00 Quicksilver ........- per 76 Ib.4 69/15/0 69/15/0 re | 42/50 — 42/5/0 
: er .¢d 24. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11/2/6 —_11/2/6 
3's aa ; = * °.¢@ $ 43 4 GOLD (per fine ounce) -....------- en. eee es re ecekaskhadh 32/0/0* 33/0/0" 
iS Cambric Shirting, 324 in. CULVER (por fine ounce}— . - -tiiee ee rca: lansws 32/5/0 31/0/0 
1949 ° x 0, Wee We.. 6 6 8 — edt tie cient Be 94. ‘credited ls. 6d. on return. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 
Nouunal, (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged ls. 9., 1} Average for weeks ended Dec 31, 1944, and Jan. 13, 1945. 
—____—— (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. td) Including import dutv and delivery charges. T el 
ll P (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
oe RICES 
| fou AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRIC 
) 1,526 Jan. 2, - Jan. 16, Jan. % 945 Jan. 2, Jan. 16, 
1 24) Tape 1945 1945 a és 1945” 1945 
219) Fae, (Pet bushel) — Cents Cents» | MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 3-81 8-81. + | MISCELLANEOUS (per !b.}—cont, Cents Cents 
} 10,13 t, Chicago, May .>........ 165j-166 1623-1625 Cosue, N.Y, ACGA.....s.cceees 
+1. Oo Mii, cninPe® ‘weve enaene ee y Coffee, N.Y., cash— Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... . t 
1? & SE eA: ve eu; ae 1134 HO, N. 7... ccceecccceveece } ; . 
} 1,18 Roeghicaee, MR is eas atin <c ast " — NO. 4... -cccecccces 16 16t Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., %6 3-14t 3-74! 
}t 2,79 Bary we UT « b0804enghs-< 1173-1173 114§-1143 Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 22°50 22-56 deg. Spot.....+++--+5 beseerees 
ob 7 ONPEE sees ee eene ot t ” Am. mid., Jan......-.++ 21-93. 22-07 ‘ b 
“ METALS a Am. mid., J 14-10 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.o.b. t 
40,6 Copper. fe Cotton Oil, N.Y., Dec... ..++++++ 14°10 ari gasctassanssaine t 
‘7 Ley Sten, apek 102270277 2-00 32 00 gy RR pe aa ’ ’ Moody’s Index of staple com- 
Lead, yy Hits, spot ......... 52-00 Lard, 's ; 
1 Bpelter 5: see eens ite. ae Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, Per 1, 117 smodities, Dec. 31,°1931=100.. 264-8 2539 
aie: ast St. Louis, spot..... 8-25 8-25 barrel. .....-+-s5eee%% ——— 
+ Trading suspended. 
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“| Pr | Price, Yield, 
Last two 3 an an. Jaa, 
Bae | at | eth fom ateienao| BSS | name ot Sorutty | | ais | aS | 
: i . } Jan. — | Ye tI acetate 
Prioss, {san 1 : Jan. 16| Name of Security :-* | 2 | ate “High 7; ‘Low en) ~ (a) (6) {c) a | ; fs. 
Year | 1945 1945 =| % e Babcock & Wilcox {1.. || 54/6 54/6 | 4 4 
_ ET vl ito t British Funds jj | 823 | 5 0 7 } 85/5 | 51 | § ; ll ’ Bolsover Colliery Ne 28/6 29) : 
oa j | < = | = / / 
| 827 | 814 || Consols 24% ‘after 1957) || vide | 1104 | 312 9t 29/1 27/105) teh) + oie Gon vephoedis 98/- | 100/- | 4 9 
ui | ost || 110 | 110% | Cony 2% 190585 | 1004 104 1379 S'iin00/7}  98/- — lt an 4/9 | 21/9 | 545 
100% || Conv. 2% 1943-45. ..... l 101 101g | | 27/10} 27/6 ¢| &c. Ord. £1.|| 39/- 9 0 
100 1 || 100% | 101 | Conv. 24% 1914-49 soees H 103} 12 40) 2 / 4 6 6! 4 a Guest Keen 0 32/3 32/3 | 69 
1028 | 101g || 1023 | saa \Conv. 3% 1948-53...... 4 1034 106} | 3 4 6$) 40/— | 38/44 7ta| 15 6 \Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... " swe | se ($8 
1034 | 102§ |; 103% att Conv. 34% (after 1961). .|| 1064 100 | 114 6 | 32/73 = t2ha| +446 |Staveley y Coal Ord. £1. . 1.1] 57/3 | 58/3 | 4 @ 
iooF” | 20st || ioor | lock ween, Bae 18% 1950....|| 1008 oe 2 Ol sarap | 59/3 | lake! 1abc Stewarts and Lloy -- 43/3 | 43/3 |5a3 
: i |! 1004 | oF | Funding 2 °%1956-61...|| 98 | 101; | 212 0| 58/4} a 8 6, 4 a Swan, ede EF 6 12/103} 12/10) 6 12 § 
9 a foe | oe | Funding 23% 1952-57. - Toot | loof | 219 0|| i3/ee | tayo’ 1 30 | usec] er a ee 26/6 16 0 
101% | 100 | 101g | 100¢ || | Funding 3% 1959-69. ...)| 100 114 | 219 0 || 13/68 ve 2 b United Steel Ord. £ | a ike 
i : /9 $a ee cece 8/9 5 5 
BABE ay 8 be 10g | 216 6 | 26/9 | 25/9 | dhe) Sb) \Vickers Ord. 10 | 
1l44 100 101 101} || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. aa 101g | 2 9 3 19/3 | 18/ . hy a gill aave | 15, | i 
dep | HE | i, | |e Be eat ae | 2 ee WAM) Mic) Se grater Beecher 8 | Ba 
00} ar o -54 100 | 27/3 | 24/10}) Nile| lanese Ord. 10; | * ie 
Tol” | 100% || 101¢° | 100% |i War Bonds 24% 1952-54 cd 100f | 2:18 10 || 27/3 | Nile} 15 ¢||British Cela 1... 51/- | 51/3 13 8 9 
201, | 200 || 1014, | 100% | Bds. 3% 1955-65 100}xd | 219 0 | 37/1b \ 35/75 b| 38a Coats, J. & P. Ord. £ | 58/- |2ng 
| 100% || Savings 1003 101 | i) 51/9 50/6 5 b| en 00:2: 57/9 
101g | 97% | 101% = Bde. 3%, 1960-70 | 219 315 / b| 2ba ‘Courtaulds Or 26 61308 
| | 100% || Saving | 100 | 1003 | 58/3 | 57/- 5 Spinners £1. || 26/3 /6 | 
1 994 H 101 ings Bds. 3% 1965-75 114. | 2:18 Od/ 58, | or c| 4 ¢ Fine Cotton Sp 4/11 306 
101 | 100, I lie | 1133 Victory Bonds 4%...... 1023 | jo23 | 215 6 26/9 a8 te) 8 eee (Joshua) 2/- ail ate oe 318 ¢ 
1oat | toot | 102% | 102} | War Loan ny | 104g | 1044 | 3 3 OF sl | 31/- A f ; Lenco, Cotton Cop ff. |) 82/6 | 83/1 joa 
i |, War Loan 34% a | 95 3 ] 28/— Am ¢| 17% ¢|\Paton 
"08 | 93% || 95h | 98 | Local Loans S%...-----| tT oe 2 | Sigcrice! Peemetacty | 1w: 116/3 | 3 89 
94 93 % | Dom. & Col. Pa 101 | 101 419 0 117/9 |115/- || 15 6 5a nemarong"sorng tA’ 6/. 34/ |3 59 
| | oe | teeta Oa tee ines. 1 20a, | 30a | 3 18 | 34/7b | 34/14 || The]: 15 6 \Cromp Electric Ord. £1. 98/9 | 100, | 310 0 
cn | te 102 102 New Zealand 5% 194 109} | 109 | 218 0 i | 97/9 17$¢| 17} ¢ |\General Elec orisha | 
lia” | loop || loaf" | ose || Nigeria 3% 1950-60... _ Lee ee een A 43/- | 44/6 | 3118 
us | ee Berar 105 | 105 | 3 5 2145/3 |4s- | Sel 3p a Gas Light & Coke Ord. {1]| 2 oe lates 
| Biesing am . Pe ll 93/— | 92/3 235) 2}a/|Gas . £1. ly | 35/- | 
108 1045 | 1055 | 105 | PS eS 94 3 0 0} 23/ / 24. ||North-East Electric £ 40/6 14 34 
| 95 94§ 4...) 100 | 100 | 35/44 | 34/1h |) 440) 2h rOrd. £1..|1 46/6 | 40/6 | 
a ° } 100 4 Liverpool 394 1954 64. (105 «=| 105 | 3.0 7 | 40/1t 40/- Sb) * Peceser ond Aircraft sy/- | 3y- jin; 
106% | 104 } 105 Foreign Spee Bas. 1972 914 | 93) | 318 . 31/6 | 30/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢'|Austin ‘ A Gee. S- ao ry 27/3 | 5 u 
a | St | ah at dese Medea: | L343 iyi Wait] gts) Ths ipemstons Bocas | WSN 
824 | 51 Chile 6%, (1929)........ “3 | cs. 6 |) (ON@ 14 / 6 c| 6 cilFord Motors Or | pe 18/13 | 819 9 
| 4a" || Sit | 47 | Chinese 5% peer ay | ob 3 57 Be 17/10y| 18 | myo |Hlawier Stet od. fi. 188 g4/- 1311 § 
57 | ol 90} Portuguese Dias s <6 cy es 68 | 68) | 5 16 10 || a a 2ha - 124 5 Laces (Josep! Be Ord. 45/3 | 45/ 118 6 
94 «| 8% 68} | 66} | Spanish 4%............ eee nS a | 44/9 +74 6| +10 a ||Morris Motors a. fl. 110/- | 108/9 | 312 6 
7 ia | Price, | Price, | .o uy) 3 107/6 || 20 ¢| 20 ¢||Rolls- we os | ls 68 
Toten. 16|| Last, two ity || Jan | Jan | Ja ale 2/- | 22/6 |5 6 
seri : t 16, - 16, Cunard Ord. £1 .. 5/9 1413 3 
Jan. = “| Dividends || Name of Security | asts | 1945 1945 ] a Ae : ¢ re | emeean. a £1.. = i = : 338 3 
a re 5. dj] 26, 25/ DOE Bean 0 39s'e 3 19 9 
eet ton te | wil “|| 42/6 | 41/3" ||) 26 € ¢ [Royal Mail Lines Ord. il] 2473 oa la 08 
ek sf sit Antofagasta 5% C.Stk.Pf.|, 38 | Nil 25/3 | 24/3 Ps 5 c¢ Union Castle Ord. £1... .|} 25/- 
39 | 37 OC te camel BA. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.| = | set 3 8 5 | 25/3 | 24/9 Se Tea and Rubber 1.|| 20/3 21/6 Nil 
12} | a i +26 2¢ San Paulo Ord. mm PE Sti on 6} Nil 1/6 | 19/9 2 ¢| Nile ||Angio-Dutch ovis 40/- 41/- | 417 8 
3 lets) NO,| Ni \Can. Paciie Com. $25. Hee | Me das °| aie | 39/6 Bb] Nill ondow Asiate Rbe 2/-, oe) ah 
| | @, Can / N 
ol aS } 2 | 2 a’ Great iat Westone . Stk. 13 120 | 130} 43 0} ase on Nile| Nile pater ies. oon ie. ser 37/6 Nil 
| 240 |G. W. 5% Cons 61, | 6 10 1 he Nile} Nil ¢||United Sua Be ” 
121 | 3 } : $ _s LN.ER. 4% Ist Pref.. S24 Sat 71310 | 37/6 | 35/9 oe £1 ..|| 208/14} 110/74 | 3.12 0 
ss 32} || 2c; 2$¢')L.MS. Ord. Stock 5 .---| 634 644 | 6 4 0| 1/3 |106/3 156} 5a Angto-Iranian © fa -«|| 83/14 | 87/6 | 2:17 0 
33 623 | 26) 2 @)\LMS. 4% Pref Ceti | 69 69 | 414 2 |j111/3 82/6 10 6) 2} |/Burmah Oil O oes g2/éxd| 84/4} | 1 3 0 
et | ie] Belemeorereny se] 8) Slat fe |S, | BS] aggre dt] gis sth § 
| | 2 ¢'\ Southern 6 5 ce y 10 rinida 
a a oe ‘Southern 5% Pref. Ord. - o) 92/6 | 89/45 | 5 @ Bait. Picture 5/-..|| 22/9 | 22/9 }3 16-9 
9h f |" Banks and vie 84/-xd) 85/- | 4 2 3 22/3 Tha) 10 b ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 6 £1)| 62/6 | 64/- |3 2 6 
84/6 || Tha! 10 6) Alexanders £2, £ pers. ‘i 7% mh 144 ~°0 23/7 61/6 10 ¢| Nil a|,Assoc. P. meee i ‘| 71/3 71/3 | 216 
~~ 6H || 3b 244 | Bank of a . 383} | 3 2 7 || 64/- we “10 ¢| 10 ¢/||/Barker (John) Oud. 5) 55/6 55/6 | 214 0 
sa5 | ta Sc] 6 4 of Montreal $10. |B oe 13 ; Onl ele 55/- 7 t| &e British Aluminiem él. 4 46/- Ait lis 
c ank o 4 ( ae ni = 18/ 
£4 | £44 fh : : : ¢ | Bank of New S.Wales £20) & st7. 3 7 8h! 46/6 | 45/3 ‘5 . $103 ; Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {1 ay 88/6 | 312 0 
3a | si i 4 6) 3 a) Bankof} ew El £ | 79/620. 80/6 |3 9 6 cer rd 8b] 8. Be iiinds ste. ‘} 85 85 :3 : 
- APA 7 6) Barclays Ban ; - | 6/6 |2 29 7 4 ¢| 4 c\\Cable & Wir 152/6 | 152/6 
80/9 | 78/10}; 7 a) b || Barclays (D.C.&O.) ‘A fa) 60/- | 256 85 83 1 é Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 . 48/9 |3 5 9 
sivnea! tifeeel us| tele se. halts ace tha Ai Be oi eee £1 .|| 48/6 31/- |2 3 0 
11/10 11/10) 246 rd) Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid...|| 62/-xd 62/6 38 9 || 49/14 | 47/105 8 ¢ Elec. & Mus. Ind. BO/~ ..|| 37/- a at 
62/9 61/44 HH 6 a 6 y SE Ee 6 a o6e am | 85/6xd. 87/- 37/3 35/6 8c : 2 British 10/-.... 21/3 21/ 340 
| 7h) Martins Ban - | 95/6xd'3 7 0 j 6c 6 c|iGaumont Bri 39/- 39/- 
Ss/- | S4/- | the 8 || Midland £1, fully paid. ..|) 96/ 3.12 0 |! 22/6 | 20/103 b ||Gestetner Ltd. 5/-...... U3 1239 
6/9 | 94/6 || 8 a) 5 | Nat. Dis. £24, fully paid 6 {xd 6H 316 6 |! 39/6 | 38/6 12a) 12 b ||Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1)| 91/3 aa 4 0 0 
ye lat | Hel || Nat. Prov. €0, £1 paid. || 78/6xd, 78/6 ee Ae ee TO 8% |2 2 0 
aor ace Toate] ab bl Reval Beak of Soaanall | 45; | ar 3 8 & Oo 1 Leb Te 8) (oo pemperelChaniel oe él ot | 8h 2 2 9 
497, | 488 se) 8 || Stan.ofS.Africa£20, rk5p4.| 17) | 278 8 ot igh-00 0 len 0d oe rneree Ont ATT sso’ | s 219 
t b 5 : Stan.o l/-xd'3 5 6 : 2-00 ¢ ||Internation bh 48/3 
1/s | 60/8 | Seal eee | Union Discount £1. | 3/8 96/-ad) 3.18 0 as 78 I's cl S cltceer a Unilever Ora fill $ ee. | ces [308 
37/44 | 95/- | | 9 4| 9 6) Westminster £4, £1 pai Poel | 49/8 ee/- || 10 ¢| 10 elLondon Reick Ont | Sieal 3 2 8 
- \ nsuranc | 98 29 3398 i z 20 6b} 15 ‘a|/Marks & ms 101/3 | 102/6 | 3 
294 | 28% | 50 > tfea| Ate F314 paid iat 144 Ee 6 |105/- 100/74 || The So olen ees gi aa ee : 
i | 
10m | ow | it 43) 15 SilGen Acode. he ate pa | aes nye |3 8 ciao |sas | mel ome Pinch Jobnson Or, 10 tae | 15/- 3"4 
; 4 10 6/|\Tate an | 45/ 45/- 
mee | soe Wabr-8| anmelden a ce te it | wi: 3 | 73/9 || Ste Glass 10/-|| 45/9 0 0 
i - 2 9 6f|| 75/ 15 € Triplex Safety 112/6 | 4 
Sit | 308 || 10/-) 10/6 || Lon. £1, fully paid..... H it | 510 6'l| 45/9 | 43/9 || 10'e b || Tube Investments Ord. ave 6 l218 8 
1st | 14 -a| ‘e/b|| Pheenke il. tally paid...|| 27 \224/44 |208/9 || 104] 124 & Tube investments Ord 38/9 | 3.18 0 
a5; | 25 |t88-O4c ¢89-08e|| Prudential {1 "A". | 73h | "ah 13 3 oflrecve’ | ery | se Tho lOuleed Stclenses Oct. eg 38/9 6e/9 | 217 6 
E73 I" b 11 a | Royal fl injepeld....) aoe | ast 13 8 SH oes Sues 8) ues Woolworth Ord. 5!- ...|| 69/3 
| Ro al £1, 2/ paid..... } 70/3 | 5 4 ¢ 
10% | 10 3/30) arse ienenaminnt Vous | des al ae... a w-) 3 90/7 | 310 9 
236 | 2335 || 40) 6 Trst.Def.Stk.| 249, | 249) | 4 8 11 | 68/9 || 12b¢| 12) ¢ \Cons. a 16 6 é 
19 | 1 6| 4 a@| Investment Trs 225$xd 4 8 8 | 71/7) 30 0 b| De Beers (Del) £24. weeee \ i304 31/3 | 8 16 
oot 22st i 9 5 | 3 a || Trustees ee 226 | 164 - Sha b |Randfontein Ord Af 31/ 64 319 @ 
iS} nig) poarch Ora ...| vas anys |2 5st) 32/4 whi | Be] Stim eed at | ult |B 
Uis/= 108/9 | lab, “eba|| Distilers Co. bur) Ord. a "13176 | 17/6 | 4 4 0 | ua/ x nop | os 6 45a Sub N Nigel Ord. 10/- ...., ‘| 38 ‘| if | 3 v6 
* | 18 6 || Guinness (Arthur s- 14368 & 2/64 |Union Cp. 12/6 fy. 16% Ni 
138/6 136/6 il «| b || Ind Coope &c. Ord. {1...|) 106/6 | | 108/— | 01 10 » §/66| 2/64 Union atersrand 10/-..!| 164, 
109/- 104/3 T @) 15$6)/ In tlers /1. -| 99/9 | 100/9 | 4 3 0} 14 Nil Nil_W. Witwatersrar es “Vield 13% basis. 
101/- | 98/9 |} 8 a| 13 5] | Watney Combe ye 90/3 | a9 |¢ 7 0) tek! to (e) Unconverted, 34% basis. Flat wa t Free of tax. 
92/3 | 89/9 |i 6 4 ait ~~ (€) Last two tatty des. eal 1) Tncbodes 24% tax free.  (m) Yield basis 80%. ¢ 
~~ (a) Interim div. ina Yield basis 32%. (j) Yield 24% basis. 
(k) Allowing for exchange. (i) YORK PRI CES 
NEW Close Close 
VERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS chintiate Close Close Jan. Jan. 
O a; ae , | Aggregate Gross Jan. Jan. | 3. Comm strial. 1] i AY 
ui ese 
; | Gross Receipts Receipts 1, Railroads.“ 9 16 Fd —-—w a tan | Lingect Myers. 18E 8 
~< : as -_————_—— | an . . ' 
Name © | Ending | —-—— on in Can. Pacific ... 12 rH | Anaconda. cos SAR One; at. ane . : “ 
= “— Ka i 3 ar a i 3 Beth. Steel . 70k 69 | Pasigs Dodge... fl 2 
al.. 
—— Aa nn je are Semameeas le , Briggs Mig. paces . 3 . | Phelps Gamble . = a3 
a 04,000 |+ 224,000 | 54,541,000 |+10,101,000 | <cnisy-vania .- 37 Celanese o a4 Sears Roebuck. oo. 
Ba oe ee -- 2-1 3 | Jen. 3| $s'asrio00 {+ 182,000 85,545,000 It 6,425,000 | § Tlie Saag. set Shell Union ... 2 
B.A. Western. ...... . 523, ~ 280,000 Amer. Tel. .... oe : 16 
oe a eee ee 30 | $27,168,000 | — 297,000 |293, 273, 000 2545400 Int. ee att as Gen. Motors at eet ay |US Steel... 62 s 
ere : 030,000 |— 439,000 | 38 m Pacific Light. . . nd Steel... 85 , °E. 12 
eM Tce all} ,, 30) $6,030,000 650 |+ 11,507,250 ie fies... Inlan West’house 
Central Argentine. ..| 28 | Jan. | 35,114, 569. + 5, a 7 ae 537 |4+ "22/432 Sth Cal Ed. .. a Int. eevee. 80 je Woolworth . oo 
U. RI Rlys. of Havana. . 28 » 13" “ £5 5, : 1944. Ww. Union Tel® . Inter. Nickel .. 
of ¢ Receipts in Argentine pesos. (a) Months in Year 
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ARE YOU OVER 
I7 YEARS OLD? 





\ 
’ 
NLESS you are over 17, there have been no Black 
| Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that 
age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates 
and never mind the name. ' 
} But if you are over 17, the words ** Black Magic” 
probably strike a chord in your memory. 
Let us help a little. 
f 
f 


A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| lines on it. 
Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper 
| cups, without any fripperies. 
| Truffie-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 
Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup. . . heigh-ho. The 
| girls loved "em; and the boys took no poor view of § 
|) them, either. § 
| And now, you say, here it comes—‘* Come Peace, § 
|} come Black Magic.” But nothing of the sort. There 6 
‘will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 
Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall’ § 
2 take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. § 
Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day ; § 
but when you do buy it, it will be as good asever. We f 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
3 


believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. 


Black Magic 


ROWNTREE @ CO. LTD., YORE 
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of fact... 


there is still available in this country @ 
cigarette which gives you a pleasure which 
millions seek but never find. In the full 
flavour and the rich aroma of the best Turkish 
leaf you find not the titivation of the senses but 
‘smooth soothing satisfaction. And, in Sobranie 
Turkish No. 6 you have this leaf blended 
by a master hand into a cigarette which 
enables you to cut down your consumption 
of cigarettes while you increase the pleasure 
of smoking. That is why. we are proud to 
offer you the satisfaction of 


SOBRANIE 


TURKISH N?2? 6 


made by the makers of BALKAN SOBRANIE Turkish Cigarectes 
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When is an apple ripe? 


YL an apple is picked for storage before reaching a certain 
stage of ripeness it is liable to develop a disease known as 
bitter pit. That is why, in some countries, the apple growers 
prohibit the exportation of immature fruit, lest their repu- 
tation suffer abroad. In order to determine the right time to 
harvest, an apple is sliced in half and the exposed part 
treated with a solution of potassium iodide and iodine. If 
the apple is completely ripe, no change in colour appears. 
The various stages of immaturity are accurately registered 
by changes in the colour of the cross section. 

Jodine is used by veterinary surgeons, photographers, 
engineers, opticians, and even by gamekeepers in the rear- 
ing of pheasants. There is hardly any commercial or 
industrial organization which does not, knowingly or un- 
knowingly, employ iodine in some of its many forms. If you 
have an iodine problem, write for information to the 
IODINE BDUCATIONAL BUREAU. This Bureau exists to 

help you, and its advisory services are free. 


ZA lodine Educational Bureau 


13 STONE HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 











Toad in the hole 






— dominoes 










in the basement 


COOKED-UP FooD hastily con- 
sumed in over-crowded cates is 
giving people indigestion who 
never had it before. REST the 
digestion and you provide the 
right conditions for it to protect 
itself, Follow this simple rale : 
After a tiring day drink a cup of 
Benger’s Food. it will soothe your 
stomach and give it a chance to recover. 
Benger’s provides the warmth and nour- 
ishment you need whilst giving your di- 
gestion rest and strength, 


a 


—an essential factor 
in REST-THERAPY— 
the natural treat- 
ment for Indigestion 


PENGER’S, today, isaseesy tomeakeasacap 
of cocoa, Frora all Chemists and bigh-class 
Grocers — The Original Plain Benger’s, Malt 
Flavoured or Cocoa and Malt Flavoured. 


Benger’s Ltd., Holmes Chapel, Cheshire 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - &3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - =- £3,000,000 


Brausehes Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED SANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches a 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and pro 
exceptional facilities for fmancing every description of trade with 
the 


Bast. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notices 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on applicaticn. 
The bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
@8, GHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK city 


8.W,1 








NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND - -~ - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability). 
Established 1832. 


General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital... a bes $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. ... ... $24,000,000 
Total Assets over ve iia - $500,000,000 
Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rica, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 
Address enquiries to 


London Branch: 
10™ OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Macteop, Manager. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 


(1943 Accounts) 





————— 


oe %*% POST OFFICE & TRUSTEE 
s) U Y 3 5 SAVINGS BANKS ISSUE 
* Purchasable in multiples of £5 
1965 
3 %& May be sold quickly through 
your Savings Bank 


% Interest paid half-yearly 
1975 


%* Interest is subject to Income 
Tax, but tax is not deducted 
at the source 
fagued by the National Saving: Commitics, London 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Crements Press, Lrp., 















THE ECONOMIST, -January 20, 1945 


AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1944, 
£71,038,513 





° UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


_ The Senate invite applications for the University Readership 
in Logic and Scientific Method tenable at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (salary not less than £600) 
Applications must be received, not later than first post on 26t} 
February, 1945, by the Academic Registrar, University of London 
Richmond College, Richmond, Surrey, from whom further par. 
ticulars should be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP. 


The University Court will consider in April next an appointment 
to the Stevenson Lectureship in Citizenship, tenable in the first 
instance for a maximum period of five years from ist October, 
1945, or from such date as may be arranged. The appoint- 
ment will be full-time. The stipend will be £800 per annum, with 
superannuation, All who -_ bé interested are asked to com- 
municate with the undersigned, who will supply further 


particulars. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 


Secretary of University Court. 
January, 1945. 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
‘THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK, 19652. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the in- 
terest due 1s: March next, the BALANCES of the several accounts 
in the above-meuationed Stock will be STRUCK on the night of the 
Ist Kebruary, and that on and after the 2nd February the Stock 
will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


C. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C. 2. 


ALES MANAGEMENT AND SALES CONTROL. Well-known 
engineering firm supplying uipment and _ accessories 
prima:ily to the motor-car and ancillary industries, requires an 
cotetanaing man to act as Sales Manager in the widest sense of 
the term, 

He must be a man of good education, some general engineering 
background, preferably aged 35 to 40. It is essential, however, 
that he understands modern management methods, and has had 
some years successful experience in the control of outside sales 
staff selling to industrial users. 

This is a somewhat unique opportunity for a man who can 
quickly fit in to our present organisation, but who at the same time 
has the vision and tact to expand the business into new fields in 
the early post-war period. e production and financ al arrange- 
ments are adequate to cover all reasonable requirements. 

Applications, giving full perwouage of education, age and career 
to date, will receive iramediate consideration in strict confidence, 
and interviews either in respect of immediate or early post-war 
appointment will be arranged within the next six weeks.—Box 
No. 53, THe Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 
London, W.C. 2. 


—— eee 


CCOUNTANT. Robson, Morrow and Co. are seeking an out- 

\ standing man. A Chartered Accountant or equivalent, with 
wide industrial and executive experience, who could be trained 
in modern management and accounting methods for advisory 
work of national importance. Four-figure commencing salary and 
exceptional prospects. Age not over 38. Mark envelope ‘ Appli- 
cation.""—Full particulars of education, qualifications and ez- 
perience to Robson. Morrow and Co., Victoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 













iS THIS MAN YOU? 

A persuasive speaker in public, a cool, calm thinker, never 

Tanah mene Wet nen wusd nhatoeahs tentensiention 
new course, endorsed by ists. 

Sm INSTITUTE, 


Write now for free Bookle: to: ze 
C71S TUITION HOUSE, ‘London, S.W.I9. 
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